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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 
BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
S1xtH SunpDAy AFTER EASTER 
Hoty COMMUNION 


These past Sundays the Holy Eucharist was explained to you 
as a sacrifice, as the Perfect Sacrifice of the New Law, as being 
of infinite value. To-day I will begin to explain to you the Holy 
Eucharist as a Sacrament, as the greatest of Sacraments, as the 
food of our souls. The priest celebrating Mass receives Holy Com- 
munion under the appearances of both bread and wine. This is 
necessary for the sacrifice. But the laity receive Holy Communion 
only under the appearances of bread, and yet they, as well as the 
priest, receive Jesus Christ whole and entire, as has been previously 
explained to you. 

Holy Communion is the food of the soul, given to us under the 
visible sign of corporal food. Receiving Holy Communion is called 
also going to or approaching the Holy Table, receiving the Bread 
of Angels, the heavenly Bread. When given to a person in danger 
of death, it is called the Holy Viaticum, or food for the journey 
from this world into the next. 

Some Sundays ago I explained to you that the manna, the food 
of the Israelites on their way to the Promised Land, which was a 
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figure of heaven, was a figure or type of Holy Communion. The 
manna was corporal food, and Holy Communion is the food of the 
soul. Manna fell from the heavens (clouds), and Jesus in Holy 
Communion comes from heaven. God fed His chosen people with 
manna in their journey through the desert, and God feeds in 
Holy Communion on their journey to heaven the souls of the mem- 
bers of His Church. The manna contained all sweetness, and Holy 
Communion contains all graces. Those who gathered more manna 
than the others had no more than those who gathered the prescribed 
quantity. In Holy Communion all, both priests and laity, receive 
equally Jesus Christ whole and entire, for our Divine Saviour is 
equally whole and entire under each appearance and in each par- 
ticle, however small. Manna was preserved in the Ark of the 
Covenant, and Holy Communion, that is, the Blessed Sacrament, 
is kept in our tabernacles. Manna was the daily food of the Israel- 
ites, and Holy Communion is intended by our Divine Saviour to be 
the daily food of our souls (Pius X.). 

It is a most strict obligation to receive Holy Communion worthily, 
that is, in the state of grace. Therefore, when we go to Holy Com- 
munion we must be free from the guilt of mortal sin. Venial sins, 
although they do not unfit us to receive Holy Communion, never- 
theless lessen the effect of its graces. Strictly speaking, no one, 
however good and holy he may be, even were he as holy as the 
Blessed Virgin herself, is fully worthy to receive our Divine 
Saviour, the God of heaven and earth, infinitely holy and perfect. 
Before receiving Holy Communion all, the Pope as well as the 
poorest child, must say: “Lord I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
enter under my roof,” that is, into my soul. Nevertheless, if we 
are free from mortal sin and carefully prepare ourselves, God 
accounts us as fit and sufficiently worthy to receive Holy Com- 
munion. He who has only venial sins and goes to Holy Com- 
munion does not receive unworthily, for he possesses sanctifying 
grace, by which he is pleasing to God, which makes him a child 
of God. But the more we are free from venial sins, the more 
worthy we are to receive Holy Communion, and the more graces 
we derive therefrom. Hence it is well to confess also our principal 
venial sins and to be sorry for them before going to Holy 
Communion. 

There is no greater happiness than to receive Holy Communion 
worthily. How happy you would feel, if a rich man would give 
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you a present of one million dollars! Yet one worthy Holy Com- 
munion is worth infinitely more than all the treasures in the world. 
Money does not give true happiness; often the very opposite. But 
to possess God in our heart that is the greatest happiness, a fore- 
taste of heavenly bliss, which consists in the possession of God! 

One day when St. Francis de Sales was administering Holy 
Communion, an old man who had already received Holy Com- 
munion came again to receive it. The saint told him he could not 
receive it twice on the same day. “O Father,” replied the old man, 
“since it is our Lord, please give Him to me again, for it makes 
me so happy.” “Come again to-morrow,” replied the saint, “and 
I will give Him to you again.”—-Whenever the mother of St. Mary 
Magdalen de Pazzi received Holy Communion, little Magdalen 
would keep close to her all day, saying she felt so good to be close 
to where God had been. 





PENTECOST 


THE HorrIBLE CRIME OF AN UNworTHY COMMUNION 


You heard last Sunday that it is necessary to be in the state of 
grace, to be free from mortal sin, in order to receive Holy Com- 
munion worthily, and that there can be no greater happiness in 
this life than to make a worthy Communion. But, on the other 
hand, there is no greater unhappiness than to receive it unworthily. 
It is so great an evil, that it would be far preferable never to 
receive Holy Communion at all, than to receive it unworthily. It 
is the greatest of sacrileges, because it is a horrid profanation of 
what is most holy, the Person of God Himself, the very Body and 
Blood of the Son of God. It is the greatest insult that can be 
offered Him, for it compels our Divine Saviour to enter a corrupted 
heart, in which the devil reigns. 

Listen to these terrible words of St. Paul: “Whosoever shall eat 
this Bread or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. ... He eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the body of the Lord” 
(I. Cor. ii, 27, 29). What a terrible saying! The unworthy com- 
municant, like those who put our Divine Saviour to death, is guilty 
of a horrid crime against the body and the life of God. In ancient 
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times certain great criminals were compelled to eat the sentence 
of their condemnation, so that they could no longer be separated 
from it. The same happens to the unworthy communicant, who 
has no greater respect for the sacred Body and Blood of the Lord, 
than if it were mere corporal food. 

The unworthy communicant commits the same crime as Judas 
did in betraying the Son of God with a kiss, which is a sign of 
love and affection; for whilst pretending to love our Lord, he 
receives Him into his heart which is filled with sin and possessed 
by the devil. An unworthy Communion separates the sinner from 
Jesus, strengthens his evil inclinations, deprives him of spiritual 
strength, disposes him to commit even the most heinous sins, and 
is a pledge of his eternal damnation. 

After Judas communicated unworthily, Satan, says the Evan- 
gelist, entered into him, and he had no longer any peace; he be- 
trayed Jesus Christ; then regretting his awful crime, he despaired 
and hanged himself, and his soul was eternally lost. In like manner, 
the unworthy communicant becomes spiritually blind and reckless ; 
he does not see or realize the heinousness of his crime, and gradu- 
ally falls into other great crimes without remorse till he becomes 
hardened in sin, so that nothing more can make a good impression 
on him or convert him. A certain young man began to frequent 
bad company, and gradually joined a band of robbers and burglars. 
For some time he felt very timid and was full of remorse when- 
ever he had to help his evil companions to steal and rob. He men- 
tioned this to one of them, who laughed at him and told him to 
receive Holy Communion unworthily and he would soon get rid of 
his scruples. He followed this devilish advice, and soon became 
worse than all the others, and later on died in his sins. 

A sudden and terrible death sometimes overtakes the unworthy 
communicant. In a certain town in France, where almost every- 
body had lost the faith, a boy was dismissed from the first Com- 
iiunion class, because he would neither study nor quit his evil 
ways. In spite of this his wicked mother bade him join the 
communicants, and, without confession, receive Holy Communion. 
He did so, but scarcely had he received the Sacred Host, when he 
fainted. He was carried out of the church in a dying condition. 
The priest was called, but the boy cried out to him: “Away with 
you! I do not want you.” Then turning to his mother, he cried 
out: “Mother, it is your fault that I have communicated unworthily ; 
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it is your fault that I am now going to hell.” Having said this, he 
expired in dreadful convulsions. 

However horrible a sin an unworthy Communion is, it can 
be pardoned, if sincerely repented of and confessed. Strive 
always to prepare well for Holy Communion; previously make 
a good confession, and you need not fear falling into so 
great a crime. Implore our Divine Saviour rather to let you die 
than permit that you should ever receive Him unworthily. En- 
deavor also by your greater love for Jesus in the Holy Eucharist, 
to indemnify Him for the numerous outrages committed by unbe- 
lievers, heretics and wicked Catholics and unworthy communicants 
against the Sacrament of His love for us. 





























TRINITY SUNDAY 


PREPARATION FOR Hoty COMMUNION 






You learned last Sunday what a horrible crime it is to receive 
Holy Communion unworthily. But if we are always careful to 
prepare well for it, there will be no danger of our committing so 
great a sacrilege. 

1. In the first place, it is absolutely necessary for those who 
are in mortal sin to make a good confession before receiving Holy 
Communion, for they would otherwise be guilty of a dreadful 
sacrilege. 

2. Secondly, the Church requires us to be fasting when we receive 
Holy Communion, that is, we must have taken neither food nor 
drink after midnight. The respect that we owe to Jesus Christ 
as the food of our souls demands that we receive Him fasting. If 
we happened to swallow something that is neither food nor drink, 
for instance, a button, we may receive Holy Communion, for we 
have not broken our fast. Medicine taken after midnight, when 
there is no danger of death, prevents us from receiving Holy Com- 
munion. Those who are in danger of death from sickness or 
wounds, may receive Holy Communion as Viaticum although they 
be not fasting. As to those who are sick for a long time, and 
cannot go to chrrch nor remain fasting until the priest comes, 
they may receive Holy Communion once a month without being 
fasting; if they are inmates of religious houses, they may thus 
receive it even oftener. Also to prevent the profanation of the 
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Blessed Sacrament by persecutors or by a mob, a person may con- 
sume the Sacred Hosts without being fasting. Also a priest who 
is not fasting, may complete the Mass of a priest who suddenly 
dies or is taken very sick between the consecration and the Com- 
munion, for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass must be completed 
by all means. 

3. Those who receive Holy Communion should dress neatly, 
cleanly and modestly. They should, however, care far more for our 
Divine Saviour and the purity of their soul than for the adornment 
of their bodies. 

4. We should recite appropriate prayers before Holy Communion. 
Though there are no specially prescribed prayers, it is becoming 
to make: Acts of faith and adoration, such as: “Who is it that 
comes to give Himself to me? It is Jesus, my Lord and my 
God.” Acts of humility and contrition: “To whom does Jesus 
give Himself? To a poor, helpless, miserable sinner? O Jesus, 
forgive me my many sins, for I am sorry for them.” Acts of 
hope, love and ardent desire, such as: ‘““Why does Jesus come to 
me? Because He loves me; because He wishes to enrich me with 
His graces; because He wishes to give Himself to me as a pledge 
of life everlasting. O Jesus, I hope in Thee; I love Thee with all 
my heart; I long to receive Thee and to become inseparably united 
to Thee. Come to me, O Jesus, my Love, my Treasure, my All. 
O Mary, my Mother, and my holy guardian angel, help me to 
receive Jesus worthily.” 

We should go to the Communion-table or railing slowly, with 
reverence, our hands joined, eyes cast down; we should knee! there, 
spread the communion-cloth over our hands and so hold it under 
our chin, that if the priest should happen to let the Sacred Host 
fall from his hand, it would not fall to the floor, but on the com- 
munion-cloth. When the priest is about to give us the Sacred 
Host, we should not stare at him, but cast our eyes downward, 
hold our head erect, moderately open our mouth and extend our 
tongue a little beyond our lower lips, so that he may conveniently 
place the Sacred Host upon it. When he has done so, we should 
reverently close our mouth, bow our head and swallow the Sacred 
Host as soon as we can. During this time we should say in our 
heart: “Welcome, my Jesus, my God, my loving Saviour into my 
poor heart. O Jesus, I thank Thee; I love Thee.” Repeat this 
earnestly several times, especially after swallowing the Sacred Host. 
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If it should adhere to your palate, loosen it, not with your fingers, 
but with your tongue. Do not chew it. Avoid spitting for at least 
a quarter of an hour after swallowing the Sacred Host. When the 
priest gives you Holy Communion, he says: “May the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto life everlasting. Amen.” 

We should long for Holy Communion; it is the food of our soul; 
it should be our soul’s daily nourishment. Little ten-year-old 
Mary, the daughter of a poor pious widow, was a model of virtue 
to all her schoolmates, and the Sisters who taught the school used 
to call her “the angel of the school.” In those days children were 
not admitted to their first Holy Communion before completing their 
twelfth year. One day Mary’s teacher was speaking on the effects 
and happiness of a good Holy Communion. Mary listened atten- 
tively ; she soon grew pale and then fainted away. She was gradu- 
ally revived. The Sister asked her what had been the cause of 
her fainting. Mary replied: “Sister, I am afraid you will scold 
me. I am so jealous, but I cannot help it. Whenever I hear any- 
thing said about the first Holy Communion to my older school- 
mates, and the happiness of receiving Jesus Christ, I, who shall 
have two years more to wait before I can enjoy that happiness 
feel so faint in my heart that I cannot help swooning away.” 
Saying this, Mary burst out crying and sobbing loudly. (Refer 
to the wisdom of Pope Pius X. in his decree concerning the age 
for the first Holy Communion.) 





SECOND SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THANKSGIVING AFTER HoLy COMMUNION 


Last Sunday you learned what we must do to receive Holy 
Communion worthily; we must be in the state of grace, fasting 
from midnight, and make appropriate acts of preparation. 

After receiving Holy Communion we should return slowly to 
cur place, with hands joined before our breast, eyes cast down, in 
sentiment of profound adoration of our Divine Saviour truly 
present within us, and of gratitude and love for so great a benefit. 
In our place we should remain in thanksgiving and devout prayer 
for at least a quarter of an hour before leaving the church. In 
giving Himself to you our Divine Saviour has given you the 
greatest gift which He, the Almighty, can bestow, for He cannot 
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give you anything greater than Himself. Wherefore, you should 
prolong your thanksgiving as much as you can. Do not imitate 
certain careless Catholics who, after receiving Holy Communion 
during Mass, walk out of church as soon as Mass is over, and then 
at once engage in light conversation. St. Philip Neri once sent 
two altar-boys with lighted candles to accompany a certain man 
who was wont to leave the church immediately after receiving 
Holy Communion. When he asked them what that meant, they, 
by the saint’s order, replied, “This is to honor our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is now truly present within you.” This taught him a 
lesson, by which he ever afterwards profited. 

After returning to your place, it is not advisable to use your 
prayer-book immediately. You ought to spend a few minutes in 
conversing with Jesus in your own words, saying, for instance: 
“My beloved Jesus, Thou art now truly within me; I welcome Thee, 
I thank Thee from my inmost heart for loving me so much as to 
give Thyself to me. My Jesus, I love Thee, I love Thee with all my 
heart, for Thou art my God, my Love, my all.” 

Then, 1. Reflect on who Jesus is and who you are: “O Jesus, I 
believe that Thou art the Lord of heaven and earth, true God and 
true man, my loving Redeemer, and that Thou dwellest now in the 
heart of a miserable sinner who has so often offended Thee. What 
unspeakable happiness for one so unworthy as I am.” 

2. Reflect on what Jesus has done for you and on what you have 
done for Him. “O Jesus, for my sake Thou didst become man. 
Thou wast born in poverty in a stable, and after a life of labor and 
hardships Thou didst shed all Thy blood and die on the Cross to 
save me from hell and open heaven to me! And now thou hast 
forgiven my sins and fed me with Thy Sacred Body and Blood. 
Sweet Jesus, I thank Thee from my inmost heart, and will hence- 
forth bestow all my love upon Thee.” 

3. Reflect on what Jesus asks of you and on what you should 
ask of Him. “O dearest Jesus, Thou givest Thyself to me, that 
I may henceforth love Thee by keeping Thy commandments, by 
shunning bad company and giving Thee my poor heart. I will do 
so, my beloved Jesus, but help me with Thy grace to do so, for I 
am so weak and helpless. Grant that I may nevermore offend 
Thee, that I may conquer every temptation. Forgive me my sins, 
give me Thy holy love, love of prayer and perseverance. Let me 
die now, when I am in Thy grace, rather than permit that I should 
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ever deliberately offend Thee.” Then pray for your parents, rela- 
tives, superiors, benefactors, all that are dear to you, for poor 
sinners, for the suffering souls. Often remember during the day the 
happiness you enjoyed in receiving Jesus Christ in Holy Com- 
munion. 

Children are already bound to go to Confession and Holy Com- 
munion when they have reached the age of discretion, according 
to the Decree (Aug. 8, 1910) of Pope Pius X. “1. The age of 
discretion required both for Confession and Communion is the 
time when the child begins to reason, that is, about the seventh 
year, more or less. From this time on the obligation of satisfying 
the precept of both Confession and Communion begins. 2. Both 
for the first Confession and the first Communion a complete and 
perfect knowledge of Christian doctrine is not necessary. The 
child will, however, be obliged to learn gradually the whole 
catechism according to its ability. . . . 6. Those who have the care 
of children should use all diligence so that, after their first Com- 
munion, the children shall often approach the Holy Table, even 
daily, if possible, as Jesus Christ and Mother Church desire, and 
that they do so with a devotion becoming their age.” 

Daily Communion should be the “daily bread” of our soul; it 
is the best means of living and dying as true Christians. All that 
is needed for daily Communion is a desire for it, the state of grace, 
fasting from midnight and due preparation and thanksgiving. 

If we cannot receive Holy Communion daily, let us at least desire 
to do so, and then make a spiritual Communion in this manner: “O 
Jesus, I believe that Thou art in the most Holy Sacrament; I love 
Thee; I desire Thee. Come into my heart. I embrace Thee. Never 
again leave me.” We can receive Holy Communion only once a 
day. But we may, like some saints, make a spiritual Communion 
even a hundred times a day, and therefrom receive great fruit for 
eternal life. 











SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 


XXVII. True ContriTION 


Anyone who has true contrition for his sins will be ready to say: 
“T will rather die than again offend God, who is so good and loving 
to me.” He sees that sin is the greatest of evils, that it opens 
hell and closes heaven, that it nailed our Lord to the Cross, and 
he would give all that he posseses to avoid sin and to repair the 
evil he has done. He feels a great hatred of sin and resolves 
firmly to abandon it, cost him what it may,—money, friends, ad- 
vancement in this world, prestige and the respect of his fellow men. 

Whoever is not prepared to do all this, has no true contrition; 
he is not sorry for his sins from love of God, for any one who 
really loves God will give up everything rather than abandon Him. 
Our Lord taught us this lesson when He said: “He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me” (Matt. x, 37). 

It follows therefore that true contrition will make us turn away 
from sin, and be converted, and dedicate our life to God. 

A person, who is really contrite, must determine to avoid all 
kinds of sin without exception. If he clings even to one, he loves 
it better than God, and prefers not to be reconciled with God, 
rather than give up that particular sin. This is a clear proof that 
he has no real purpose of amendment. Many resolve to avoid all 
sins, but they will not break off a sinful acquaintance, restore some 
ill-gotten property or cast out feelings of enmity. Their hearts 
are divided, they want to serve both God and the devil, and 
as St. Alphonsus says, the devil is satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, but God is not. God is our Father, and is satisfied with 
nothing less than the whole of our love, and as Christ says: ‘No 
one can serve two masters.” God refuses to share our affections 
with the spirit of evil, and if we go to confession in this disposi- 
tion, it does us no good. 

We must be determined to begin at once to lead a better life 
and to live for God. To put off amendment until one is in more 
favorable circumstances is to show that one’s purpose is not genuine. 
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A man, who was really contrite, could not endure to continue in a 
state of sin; he would feel impelled to act at once, to make restitu- 
tion and to abandon his sins; he would not postpone his conversion ; 
he would strive never to sin again and would renounce, once and 
for all, every occasion of sin. 

This resolution to avoid all sin for ever is inseparable from true 
contrition—and if any one intends to refrain from sin only for a 
time, he is not contrite. Many are satisfied if they avoid sin just 
when they go to Confession and Communion, and slip back into 
their usual vices immediately after. St. John Chrysostom calls the 
Confession of such persons “theatrical,” “for (he says), just as 
a man, who plays the part of a king on the stage, is again an 
ordinary mortal directly after, so the person who solemnly promises 
never to sin again, is the same old sinner on the following day.” 

True contrition involves avoidance of sin. 

If a person throws himself into the water, and is with difficulty 
saved from drowning, we may believe that he regrets his action. 
But if he persists in throwing himself into it again, we are forced 
to believe that he felt no real regret, but had made up his mind to 
commit suicide. 

People who profess sorrow for their sins, but do not avoid the 
occasion of them, act the same way. They show, by constantly 
lapsing into them, that they love sin more than God; they persuade 
themselves that they will be strong enough to resist, and so need 
not take pains to shun every danger; or they think the risk less 
than it is. There is something wanting in their purpose of amend- 
ment, and therefore they do not approach the Sacrament of Penance 
in the right dispositions to receive absolution. The marks of true 
contrition are compunction and firm resolution to avoid sin and 
all occasions of sin; not merely to give up this or that sin, but 
to change one’s whole life and dedicate it thenceforth to God’s 
service irrevocably and for ever. 


XXVIII. Occasions oF SIN 


As the whole nature of man is prone to evil, everything, though 
neither good nor bad in itself, can become to us an occasion of 
sin on account of our weakness and wickedness. 

Circumstances in which we sin only from time to time, are called 
remote occasions of sin, those in which we sin habitually are im- 
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mediate occasions. To the latter class belong all immodest pictures 
and plays, acquaintance with persons of immoral character and the 
like. What is an immediate occasion of sin to one man is not 
necessarily such to another. One man, for instance, cannot play 
cards without losing his temper and swearing—card-playing is to 
him an immediate occasion of sin, though it is not so to one who 
has more self-control. 


It may be stated as an undoubted fact that no one who ap- 
proaches the Sacrament of Penance without a resolution to avoid 
all immediate occasions of sin, can receive valid absolution, for 
he has no true contrition and no real desire to lead a better life. 
Whoever deliberately places himself under such circumstances that 
he will almost inevitably commit a grievous sin, certainly cares very 
little for God and his own salvation, for he risks the loss of both. 
He is no less guilty than a man who takes poison. God does not 
often give people who deliberately seek occasions of sin grace to 
avoid that sin, for they are tempting Him presumptuously. To 
such He says: “Your strength shall be as the ashes of tow, and 
your work as a spark, and both shall burn together, and there 
shall be none to quench it” (Is. i, 31). They are so sure to yield 
to temptation that voluntarily to expose themselves to it is in itself 
a sin, and shows that they cling to and love sin. 


Jesus suffered on the Cross for the sins of men, and our sins 
crucify Him afresh. How can we fancy that we love Him, if we 
continue to do things that must cause us to sin? Can we say that 
we detest and loathe sin? The Roman Ritual forbids confessors 
to give absolution to all who refuse to avoid immediate occasions 
of sin, for they still purpose to do wrong. Even if the absolution 
were given, it would be null and void, and the penitent would not 
have received the Sacrament validly. 

It is vain to promise not to sin and at the same time to expose 
oneself to temptation. If we realize how great an evil sin is, we 
shall flee from all risk of falling into it. 

Some people say that they pray daily for grace to resist the 
temptation, and rely upon God’s help, but have not the courage 
to avoid it. God does indeed help those who are men of good 
will, but not those who refuse to forsake evil. It is useless for a 
man who has put his head into a noose, to pray that God will take 
away the rope and save his life. And it is equally hopeless for 
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him to rely upon God’s assistance, if he deliberately runs into 
danger. “He that loveth danger shall perish in it” (Ecclus. iii, 26). 

Others declare that it is absolutely impossible for them to give 
up some acquaintance, to avoid some house, to cease some par- 
ticular occupation. Let them remember that they cannot have 
heaven here as well as hereafter; full satisfaction of every desire 
in this world and eternal happiness in the next. Our Lord teaches 
a very different doctrine. “If thine eye scandalize thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee. It is better for thee with one eye to 
enter into life, than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire” (Matt. 
xviii, 9). 

St. John Chrysostom writes in explanation of these words: 
“Thou mayst love some one so dearly as to regard him as the 
apple of thine eye; thou mayst believe him to be no less necessary 
to thee than thy hand or thy foot. Yet if he be an obstacle to thy 
salvation, if his company be to thee a cause of sin, cut thyself 
off from him, and leave him, for longer association with him might 
serve only to cast both into hell, whereas by separation thou will 
be saved and possibly thy friend with thee.” 

If however your circumstances are such that it seems really im- 
possible for you to avoid the occasions of sin, take counsel with 
your confessor, and do your utmost to turn the immediate into a 
remote occasion. If you cannot be in some particular person’s 
company without sin, and yet find it really impossible never to meet 
that person, you can avoid doing so more than is necessary, and 
refuse to have any intimacy with him. Go often to Confession, 
try to subdue your body, to pray more and to live more strictly, 
thus minimizing the danger of falling into temptation. Unless you 
do this, you will be in a state of mortal sin, for your contrition will 
be hyprocritical, your confessions sacrilegious and your absolu- 
tions invalid. 


XXIX. THe PRESENCE or Gop 


One of the chief causes why sin predominates in the world is 
forgetfulness of God. “The wicked,” says the Psalmist, “walks 
perversely upon the path of impiety, because they do not reflect 
that God beholds them everywhere.” God is present everywhere. 
Crime would certainly be much more infrequent if it had always 
to be committed before the eyes of witnesses, and how much less 
frequent would sin be if the sinner realized that he was ever under 
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the gaze of his Supreme Judge. If we truly remembered that we 
are always in the presence of God, that He hears our every word, 
observes our every action, that He reads our most secret thoughts 
and the most intricate inclinations of our heart, it is certain that 
we should never deviate from the straight path of justice. Fora 
lively faith in the presence of God is found a most effective means 
against sin, and at the same time a sweet consolation in our afflic- 
tions. 

We must admit, dear brethren, that the remembrance of the pres- 
ence of God is a very effective means to keep us from falling into 
sin. The eye of God inspires fear and terror through its majesty, 
but also love through its gentleness and graciousness. The former 
spurs the sinner on to detest sin; the latter invites him to practise 
virtue. Hence in the thought of the Divine presence there is con- 
tained a powerful motive to strive for virtue and perfection. 

In order to satisfy their shameful and inordinate passions sin- 
ners seek darkness and secrecy, and they like to imagine that their 
crime is buried in silence and oblivion. But these unfortunates 
greatly deceive themselves!| How can they hide from the presence 
of God? What solitudes would hide them from His gaze? God 
is sO omnipresent that according to the words of the apostle we 
live in Him, move in Him and can perform no action, conceive 
no thought without His knowledge. 

David thought that he could carry out his sinful intentions 
under cover of the night. But when he reflected seriously upon 
his error, and the immensity of God, he realized that he could 
not hide from the Divine countenance whether he ascended to the 
heights of heaven or descended into the deepest abysses, or be- 
took himself to the furthermost shores of the ocean, because be- 
fore God’s countenance there exists no distance and no obscurity. 
Sin and vice are rampant because men do not ponder upon the 
fact that God sees them. How otherwise could people foster 
impure thoughts, allow themselves unlawful acquaintance? How 
could hatred be nursed and revenge brooded upon? How could 
the avaricious man continue to cheat others, the detractor utter his 
wicked calumnies, the curser and blasphemer profane the name 
of God if they reflected that they are continually in God’s presence, 
and may at the very moment be cast into perdition? “Verily,” 
exclaims St. Chrysostom, “it would be impossible for us to sin 
if we really thought of God’s omnipresence.” 
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If we thought of God’s presence, and be reminded that He 
allows our strife in order to grant us the victory, and that He 
does not permit us to be tempted above our strength, how fre- 
quent would be our triumph, how joyous our victories! “I can 
do all things in Him who strengtheneth me,” the apostle acknowl- 
edges. And St. Bernard says: 

The realization of God’s presence is also the sweetest consolation 
in the suffering and affliction which befall us. King David, when 
persecuted by Saul, exposed to the snares of his faithless son, 
deserted by his subjects, betrayed by his chiefs, did not give him- 
self up to despair, but remained courageous of heart in the thought 
that the Lord stood at his side. 

Oh how weak the faith of Christians, who in misfortune break 
out into lamentation and even blasphemies, and who give way to 
wrath and despair! Does not faith teach them that the Lord 
arranges all things mightily and sweetly as Holy Writ says? 
Has Jesus Christ not promised us, that nothing would be refused 
us, if we asked the Father for it in His name, if that what we 
ask is not contrary to our real welfare? If those who really 
believe that they are in God’s presence, why do they not humble 
themselves beneath His mighty hand, and call upon Him for as- 
sistance? They are unfortunately of little faith, otherwise they 
would turn to God who regards them compassionately in their 
afflictions. 

Let us then walk, dear brethren, before the Lord with fidelity 
and confidence, and let us never lose the thought that we are in 
His presence. Let us ever remember that God sees us and that 
there can be before Him no secret of our hearts. With the 
remembrance that God examines our thoughts, hears our words, 
and sees our actions, we shall walk more circumspectly, in order 
not to offend Him, and in all our afflictions we shall experience 
sweet consolation. Armed with a holy confidence we shall be 
able to repeat with David: “The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear?” 


XXX. Bap Hasirs 


Occasions of sin and bad habits are the rocks on which many 
who go to Confession are wrecked. In spite of our good resolu- 
tions, no sooner does the occasion of sin occur than we fall again. 
We have seen that every one, who is truly contrite, will do his 
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best to avoid these occasions, and he will also exert himself to 
the utmost to break his bad habits, which seem to fetter him 
and make him incapable of all free action. We must consider 
what we mean by breaking bad habits, and how this can best 
be done. 

A habit is formed by repeating frequently the same action. 
Whoever prays regularly, forms the habit of prayer; whoever 
gets up early day after day, forms the habit of early rising; and 
in the same way, whoever constantly uses bad language or steals, 
forms habits of swearing and stealing. We are more prone to 
evil than to good, so it is easier for us to form bad than good 
habits, and habit becomes a second nature, and it is as hard for 
us to correct a bad habit as it is to cure a natural defect. 

(1) A bad habit obscures our understanding, so that a sinner 
ceases to perceive the wickedness of his sin, and finally thinks 
what he does not sinful at all. A sin, that at the outset he would 
have regarded with horror, comes in time to be a mere unim- 
portant trifle in his estimation. St. Augustine says: “Custom makes 
sin so trivial, that it seems at last to be nothing.” 

A bad habit takes away all fear of God, which is generally a 
barrier, keeping men from sin. The first time that a man sins, 
he is tortured by his conscience and fear of God’s anger, but if 
he persists in sin, he is less troubled; habit prevents him from 
feeling any fear, and he goes on to commit worse sins without 
scruple. His power of resistance is weakened and his tendency 
to evil increases, and at last, as St. Gregory says, through long 
familiarity with sin he falls into it, even against his will. 

This is no excuse for him, and does not diminish his guilt, 
for had he not allowed the bad habit to acquire so great a hold 
over him, he would never have fallen so low. Every fresh sin 
gives more irresistible force to the habit, and he is to blame for 
continuing to sin and never improving. 

Bad habits result in hardness of heart and obstinacy in sin. 
Nothing seems to touch an habitual sinner, he is indifferent even 
to God’s chastisement. “O Lord, ... thou hast struck them, and 
they have not grieved; thou hast bruised them, and they have re- 
fused to receive correction; they have made their faces harder 
than the rock, and they have refused to return” (Jer. v, 3). 

“A hard heart shall fare evil at the last” (Ecclus. iii, 27), when 
it has neither the will nor the power to reform. 
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The correction of bad habits is indeed a difficult matter, and 
it must begin with a real detestation of the sin. This hatred 
strengthens the will, until it gradually gains power to resist the 
habit, which is first interrupted now and then, then more fre- 
quently, and finally is destroyed. St. Bernard once begged a 
notorious sinner to refrain from sin for three days, and to live 
for that time at peace with God. The man thought that he surely 
could resist temptation for so short a period as three days; he 
exercised the greatest self-control, and succeeded in not falling 
into his accustomed vice. After three days St. Bernard besought 
him to live three more days without sin, for love of our Lady; 
and he was again successful. The Saint then urged him, as he 
said, for the last time, to lead a good life for three days in honor 
of all the saints. Before they were over, the man came to him, 
and promised that he would make his peace with God, not for 
a few days only, but for the rest of his life. The bad habit was 
conquered. 

The thought of death is of. great assistance in overcoming bad 
habits. We read in Holy Scripture: “In all thy works remember 
thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” (Ecclus. vii, 40). The 
remembrance of death, judgment and hell will inspire a sinner 
with wholesome fear, and help him to avoid evil. 

It is a good plan to impose a penance upon oneself for each 
lapse into some particular sin. If a man is in the habit of cheat- 
ing his neighbor, let him resolve to give double the amount dis- 
honestly gained to the poor. If he is intemperate, let him force 
himself to fast for a day on bread and water, each time that he 
has transgressed. 

Every one who wishes to be cured of habitual sins should make 
his Confession regularly to the same priest, revealing to him the 
state of his soul, and a wise confessor will be able to do much 
to help him. A man who goes sometimes to one priest, sometimes 
to another, easily gets absolution, and from this may be encour- 
aged to continue in his evil ways. 

Above all there is need of courage and determination, if bad 
habits are to be overcome. It is very hard at first to avoid yield- 
ing, but every victory brings down fresh grace from above. The 
will is strengthened, and the habit is weakened. St. Augustine has 
taught us by his example how we ought to conquer ourselves. He 
lived in heresy and vice, and though he often thought of reforma- 
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tion, the vicious habit was so strong that he went on day by day 
leading the same wicked life. His conscience, however, left him 
no peace, and he was angry with himself for his inability to re- 
solve to do what he really desired. At last he threw himself on 
his knees, crying: “O Lord, how long am I to be the object of 
Thy wrath? How long must I remain a prey to what I detest? 
Why until to-morrow? Why not to-day, this very moment; is 
there an end to my uncleanness ?” 

His conscience suggested to him that others had overcome their 
sins, and that what they had done, he too might accomplish with 
the help of Almighty God. He heard a voice saying again and 
again: “Take up and read, take up and read,” and taking up 
the Epistles of St. Paul, he opened the book and read: “Let us 
walk honestly as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and impurities, not in contention and envy: but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom. xiii, 13). These words 
were like a ray of light, penetrating all his darkness, and removing 
the difficulty that he felt in obeying the promptings of Divine 
grace. He determined to follow Christ on the narrow path of 
perfection, and to avoid all further entanglements with the world. 
Eventually he became Bishop of Hippo, a very great saint and 
doctor of the Church; for, with the help of God’s grace, all things 
are possible. 


























SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 


THE CONTINUATION OF REDEMPTION 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“And the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken to them, was taken up to heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God.”—Mark xvi, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The unity of revelation. Look at Ascension in 
the scheme of the Incarnation in order to see its practical value. Reveals 
Christ interceding. 

I. Christ’s Cross and Passion provide the princtrpLte of merit. But 
that merit has to be applied to our souls. Faith necessary. Ascension 
made faith possible. Faith alone not enough. Christ shows the way of 
conduct, by a mystical ascent. Christ ascends beyond the farthest star: 
He transcends all material limitations. So He shows us to transcend 
the drawbacks of nature and render it subservient to grace. 

II, Grace, so much above nature, can only come from above. There- 
fore, need of Christ's intercession, Ascension adapted to psychology of 
human nature. Christ’s presence in heaven causes in men a longing to 
go there. The attraction of Christ incites men to take the MEANS to 
reach Him. We look not only forward, but also inward. Ascent from 
sin to righteousness, from less perfect to more perfect. 

III. Ascension of Christ has its complement in Descent of the Holy 
Ghost. By the operation of the Holy Spirit are the merits of Christ 
applied to our souls. Different degrees of glory and happiness. God 
alone absolutely perfect. The Blessed are perfect each according to in- 
dividual capacity. Exdmple of vases. In heaven therefore no regrets. 
One God, but a multitude of various capacities for enjoying Him. 

Conclusion—This doctrine must be used, not abused. A reason for 
courage—enthusiasm. Danger of presumption. 


The various mysteries of the Catholic faith are but different 
aspects of one great mystery. Our Lord came on earth to make 
one revelation. The heavens opened and the vision was dimly 
seen. Then they were closed until the final revelation of glory. 
The various parts of this great mystery therefore must be studied 
in the context of the other parts. If we would see the real prac- 
tical meaning of Our Lord’s Ascension we must view it as part 
of the work of our Redemption. Man had been called to an 
estate surpassingly above his own nature, had fallen away from 
that high estate, and consequently had need to be redeemed. The 
revelation of Jesus Christ was the means appointed for that re- 
demption. Our Lord’s Ascension into heaven was a part of the 
revelation. Our Lord’s Ascension into heaven therefore has an 
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intimate relationship with our salvation. It reveals to us Christ 
in heaven performing the great work of intercession for us, dis- 
tributing His graces according to His Divine good pleasure, 
applying the merits of His Cross and Passion to souls through- 
out all earthly time. This action of Christ, preparing us 
each individually for heaven, He Himself has visualized for us 
in those words which He spoke whilst yet on earth: “In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions. If not, I would have 
told you, that I go to prepare a place for you.” 

Our Lord, by His Passion and death, provided the merit where- 
by our souls were to be redeemed. The sacrifice of Calvary was 
a perfect sacrifice sufficient for all the world for all eternity. But 
He who made us without ourselves would not save us without 
ourselves. We must utilize the merits which He has provided 
for us. The love which He expressed in Blood on Calvary we 
must allow to permeate our own souls and there set ablaze a 
human love Godwards. But the right ordering of such love could 
only be accomplished by the light of faith. Belief in the eternal 
verities which lie beyond the world of sense was necessary be- 
fore they could be properly loved. 

Our Lord by His Ascension into heaven made this faith pos- 
sible. Faith concerns the things which are not seen. Christ there- 
fore withdrew Himself from the sight of the world. He desired 
that the world should see Him, not with the eye of carnal sense, 
but with the eye of the mind relying on His word. Instead of 
being present to the bodily senses, He would be present to spiritual 
senses. The world must believe that He was in the glory of the 
Father; and that it could only do by responding to the gift of 
faith which He would give from His throne on high. 

But faith alone is not enough. The spiritual cognition of the 
life to come must translate itself into action and conduct. Christ, 
by His Ascension, shows the way. He stands before the whole 
multitude of His elect, He tells them of His Father’s home, He 
passes in behind the veil. “I will assemble and gather together 
all of thee, O Jacob: I will bring together the remnant of Israel, 
I will put them together as a flock in the fold, as the sheep in 
the midst of the sheepcots, they shall make a tumult by reason 
of the multitude of men. For He shall go up that shall open 
the way before them: they shall divide and pass through the gate, 
and shall come in by it: and their king shall pass before them, 
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and the Lord at the head of them.” Now, even as in the time 
of the Israelites, men love to dwell on this picture of Christ as- 
cending. We think of Him going upwards and upwards through 
the vast distances of interstellar space. Then when He has passed 
beyond the farthest star He enters the mansion of God above 
the sky. Such is the revelation in terms of time and space of a 
truth of the spirit world which otherwise we could not apprehend, 
the return of the glorified Christ to the bosom of God. All ma- 
terial limitations are transcended. Nay, even when we believe 
that the body and soul of our Saviour has passed from time to 
eternity, from the material world to the spiritual, such is the 
humanness of our way of thinking that we must still think of 
Him after earthly forms and images. We profess in our creed 
that He “sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 
Then we begin to interpret ourselves and explain: “By the words 
‘Sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty,’ I do not 
mean that God the Father has hands, for He is a spirit; but I 
mean that Christ, as God, is equal to the Father; and, as man, 
is in the highest place in heaven.” When we say then that Christ 
shows us the way we mean that He is always showing us how 
to overcome the limitations and drawbacks of our nature, how 
to make them subservient to the spirit, how to bring them under 
the transforming influence of grace. 

The influence of grace enlightens our intelligences and quickens 
our wills in such a way that when we act under grace we have 
more individuality, more spontaneity, more manliness, and more 
independence than when we act without grace. This grace is such 
a wondrous thing that it moves man’s faculties without impairing 
their natural capabilities. It raises them to a higher plane. God 
moves man according to his own nature. Such a power can 
only come from on high. Christ Our Lord, therefore, sits in 
the highest place in heaven praying for us to the Eternal Father 
that we may receive these graces for our souls. “He that is 
mounted upon heaven is thy helper.” Christ has an everlasting 
priesthod, “whereby He is able also to save for ever them that 
come to God by Him, always living to make intercession for us.” 
We have an advocate with the Father. He stands before the 
Father showing to Him that wondrous humanity which He as- 
sumed for our sake. He stands before the Father, presenting 
that ardent desire of His own soul for our salvation. 
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The Ascension of Our Lord too was exceedingly well-adapted 
to the psychology of human nature. He went that He might 
draw men after Him. His absence would make those who loved 
Him long to go where He was. Thus the spouse in the Song of 
Songs calls to the bridegroom: “Draw me: we will run after 
thee to the odor of thy oinments.” So does the soul which is 
the spouse of Christ feel His attraction and long to be where 
He is. This longing excites in the soul the desire to do all things 
which may tend to satisfy that longing. Thus does the absence 
of the bridegroom, together with a knowledge of where He is 
and of the means of coming to Him, tend to promote the con- 
duct and spiritual life of those who believe in and reflect on the 
mystery. The practical value of the Ascension involves not merely 
a looking forward to the day when we too shall ascend and be 
with Him, but also a looking inward, here and now, so that we 
can at once begin our spiritual ascent from sin unto righteousness 
and from that which is less to that which is more perfect. This 
spiritual ascent during our lifetime implies that we are dead to 
sin and risen again with Christ. And St. Paul uses the mystery 
of the Ascension to keep us even on the upward path. “There- 
fore, if you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above; 
where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God: mind the things 
that are above, not the things that are upon the earth.” 

But then what was the great principle by which this process 
was to be accomplished on earth? Deep calls unto deep, mystery 
unto mystery. The revelation of Our Lord’s Ascension has its 
complement in the revelation of the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
He would not leave us orphans. One person of the Blessed 
Trinity recedes from our sight, but it is only that another person 
of the Blessed Trinity may proceed to take up a more intimate 
and more active sojourning amongst us. Through His activity 
should take place the direct application of the merits of the Incar- 
nation. “The Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, He will teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you.” Through His activity 
should take place the mystical ascent of grace and eventually the 
mystical ascent of glory. Glorified both in body and soul we shall 
go to meet Christ and Christ will come to meet us. “The dead 
who are in Christ shall rise first. Then we who are alive, who 
are left, should be taken up together with them in the clouds to 
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meet Christ, into the air, and so shall we be always with the 
Lord.” 

St. Paul bids us comfort each other with these words. There 
are many who need them. So many timorous souls when they 
think of others whose lives seem so much holier than their own, 
when they read of the heroic acts of the saints, when they get 
thoughts of the awful purity of heaven, become disheartened at 
their own chances. For them these words of the Gospel are writ- 
ten: “Let not your heart be troubled. You believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father’s house there are many mansions.” 
The saints are perfect certainly, but only to a limited extent. 
Only one Being is absolutely perfect, and therefore only one Being 
is capable of enjoying the absolute perfection of happiness. He 
alone knows Himself to the full extent to which He is knowable 
and loves Himself to the full extent to which He is loveable. He 
loves infinitely His own infinite truth and goodness. No mere 
creature can thus know and love God, simply because a creature 
is a finite thing. But creatures can know and love God to their 
utmost capacity. Take, for instance, six vases, all of different 
sizes and fill them with water. They are all full. It would be 
useless to try to pour more water into them. So it is with souls 
filled with God’s happiness. They have done what they can. In 
so far as they have been raised by grace above the things of 
earth, so much clearer has their vision of Divine things become. 
Likewise in the joy of fruition, he whose heart has burnt more 
fervently with the love of God on earth has greater capacity for 
loving God in heaven. Consequently in heaven there can be no 
regrets, for each one will have as much happiness as he is capable 
of enjoying. So far as his limited capacity will allow him, each 
glorified soul is enraptured with perfect happiness. 

Nearly all our difficulties with regard to this home in heaven 
can be solved by this simple distinction: The reward of eternal 
life is various and multiple only according to the capacity and 
multiplicity of the saints who go there; according however to the 
object and cause of happiness, the happiness is one and infinite, 
namely God Himself. There are many mansions simply because 
there are many saints and many capacities for enjoyment. There 
is one God whom all the blessed see and whom they all enjoy. 
But that one God is diversely seen and diversely loved. More- 
over the duration for eternity is one and the same for all, 
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This doctrine, as St. Paul says, is written for our comfort. It 
is written in order to give us courage and enthusiasm to strive 
to realize the greatest of which we are capable. Should any one 
be so foolish as to argue: “I will be satisfied with a small 
degree of happiness, because anyhow I shall then be perfectly 
content,” he deceives himself; for the precise degree of happiness 
to which he is called is concealed from him. He does not know 
what tremendous dangers he incurs by neglecting the graces which 
are offered to him. The only sensible method is to resolve to 
correspond with all the graces that are given. A more exact way 
of stating it is to resolve to put no obstacle in the way of grace, 
but to let grace have free and uninterrupted sway in the soul. 





SUNDAY IN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 


MARY OUR ADVOCATE 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, D.D. 


And the third day there was a wedding in Cana of Galilee, and the Mother 
of Jesus was there. And Jesus also was invited to the wedding, with His 
disciples. And when the wine failed, the Mother of Jesus said to Him: 
“They have no wine.”—John ii, 1-3. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The month of Our Lady. Mary our Advocate one of the 
a her titles. Meaning of it. A twofold advocacy, by deed and 
y word. 

II. Mary the cause of salvation to mankind. By her free consent to 
the incarnation undoes the evil done by our first mother. 

III. Mary our advocate by her all-powerful intercession. Plays her 
part as such at the marriage feast in Cana. Our Lord’s words to her a 
rebuke in appearance only. Other instances in point. 

IV. Mary’s special office and prerogative to lay our wants before her 
Divine Son. The words she said at the marriage feast she is saying 
evermore. Wine the symbol of the true joy that man has forfeited by sin. 

V. Joy comes from possession of what is good. Our real good, God, 
and God only. Faculty of seeing God not from nature but from grace. 
God, the true joy of the soul, Life, and Light, and Love. How we are 
“children of light.” 

VI. Fulness of joy in the beatific vision. The formal constituent of 
our beatitude. Reaching out to God by faith and love. All things other 
than God, rightly considered, but means of attaining to Him. 

VII. Seeking Jesus through Mary. “Cause of our joy,” and “hope of 
~ oo, her “very face and form,’ says Newman, “speak to us of 
the Eternal.” 


This month our thoughts turn naturally to Our Lady, Queen of 
the May. And perhaps no incident in the Gospels is fitter to bring 
home to us the part she bears in the scheme of our salvation than 
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the one that is recounted in the opening sentences of the second 
chapter of St. John. Mary is the Mother of Jesus, the Mother of 
Our Saviour, and our Advocate with Him. This is one of the very 
earliest of her titles, the one that we give her in the Salve Regina, 
“Our Advocate.” Already in the second century St. Irenaeus tells 
us that the Virgin Mary became “an Advocate for the virgin Eve,” 
and that “as mankind was bound to death by a virgin, it is saved 
through a virgin; by the obedience of a virgin the disobedience of 
a virgin is made up for.”—Against Heresies, bk. 5, ch. 19. 

An advocate is one who pleads the cause of another, especially, 
in its theological sense, when the other is guilty of some crime, and 
so liable to punishment. Now there is an advocacy also by deeds, 
for actions speak louder than words. It is no doubt of this kind 
of advocacy that Irenaeus speaks; indeed, the context makes this 
clear; it is the obedience of Mary, according to the saint, that un- 
does Eve’s disobedience. As he says elsewhere, Mary, being 
obedient, or through her obedience, “became both to herself and 
to the whole human race the cause of salvation.” —Jb., bk. 3, ch. 22. 

In the present dispensation of grace Mary is, in truth, as St. 
Irenaeus expresses it, the cause of salvation to mankind. Of course, 
there were not wanting to God other ways of compassing the work 
of man’s salvation. But in no other way than the way that He 
chose could full satisfaction be made for sin. “Had not sinless- 
ness appeared in the nature that had sinned,” says St. Athanasius, 
“how was sin condemned in the flesh?” (In Apoll. ii, 6.) In order 
that the Sinless One should appear in the nature that had sinned, 
it was needful that He should be born of a woman; else He would 
not belong to our sinful race which is propagated by birth, seeing 
that every birth is of a woman. It is certain, however, that God 
would not take human nature of any woman without her consent. 
He respects the gift of freedom that He has bestowed. He is in- 
capable of doing violence. Hence, as a matter of fact, He sent 
His angel to obtain the Virgin’s consent; and she gave it freely, but 
only after she got the assurance that she should conceive, not by 
the act of man, but by the overshadowing of the power of the 
Most High. By that free consent she undid the evil that was 
wrought by our first mother, and became the cause of salvation to 
us; so that it is in the strictest sense true that, under God, we 
owe our salvation to her. It may be said that if she had not con- 
sented, another would; and this may well be, but it is not to the 
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purpose. Mary is not less the Mother of the Saviour and the 
medium of His coming into the world, for that some other might 
have been; nor do we owe our salvation to a Saviour that might 
have been, but to the Saviour that is. And so, by virtue of her 
free consent to the incarnation, Mary became our advocate indeed; 
or, as Irenaeus has it, “became both to herself and to the whole 
human race the cause of salvation.” 

The peculiar part that Mary bore in the work of our salvation 
establishes her claim to be our Advocate in the more obvious sense. 
Esther’s position as the beloved spouse of King Assuerus gave force 
to her pleading for her people. Mary’s position as the Spouse of 
God’s Holy Spirit and Mother of the Eternal King makes her plead- 
ing all-powerful. Let us consider attentively what came to pass at 
the marriage-feast in Cana of Galilee. Our Lady did but draw her 
Son’s attention to the embarrassment of their hosts. “They have 
no wine,” she simply said. In form, the statement was not even a 
petition ; in fact, it was a most efficacious one. We read of a similar 
one in the Gospels. It is the message that was sent to Jesus by 
Martha and Mary: “Lo, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” In the 
latter case as in the former, Our Lord at first appeared to pay no 
heed to the tacit yet touching appeal. “When, therefore, he had 
heard that he was sick,’ St. John tells us, “he remained yet two 
days in the place where he was.” But His disregard of the appeal 
was apparent only. It was in response to it that He wrought one 
of the greatest of His miracles, drawing Lazarus back to life from 
out the very jaws of death and corruption. So in the case that 
we are dealing with. Our Lady seems at first to meet with a re- 
pulse. This is not less apparent in the words of the reply that she 
elicited than it is in the action, or rather inaction, of Our Lord 
when apprised of the sickness of Lazarus: “Woman, what is there 
to me and to thee? My hour is not come.” It was Our Lord’s 
way, on occasion, as well Our Lady knew, to cloak His benevolent 
purpose under an outward show of hardness and denial. Thus, 
He told His disciples He would not go up to the feast of the taber- 
nacles, when they asked Him to go, for that His time was not come; 
yet He afterwards went up by Himself (John vii, 2-8): He asked 
Philip whence were they to buy bread for the multitude. “And 
this,” St. John explains, “he said to try him; for He Himself knew 
what he would do” (Ib. vi, 5, 6). 

When He was with the two disciples in the way, after His resur- 
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rection, “he made as though he would go further” (Luke, xxiv, 28). 
And, to pass over others, there is the signal instance of the Cana- 
naean woman who besought Him to heal her daughter. At first 
He “answered her not a word.” And when she fell down at His 
feet in entreaty, the repulse she met with seemed harsh to the 
verge of rudeness: “It is not well to take the bread of the children 
and cast it to the dogs. But she said, yea, Lord, for even the dogs 
eat of the crumbs that fall from their master’s table. Then Jesus 
answered and said unto her: O woman, great is thy faith; be it 
done unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter was healed 
from that hour” (Matt. xv, 22-28). If the faith of this stranger 
woman was great, how much greater was that of the maiden 
Mother on whom “the goodness and kindness of God our Saviour” 
shone daily during all the years of the retired life at Nazareth. 
Therefore do we read, after those words of seeming repulse: “His 
mother said to the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 
The woman of Canaan did but believe and hope on; the Mother of 
Jesus not only believed and hoped, but knew that He would not 
refuse her request. She knew Him to be the God of all bounty, — 
of all tenderness, and she felt sure He would relieve her sore-em- 
barrassed friends even though it should be by a miracle. 

It is the special office and prerogative of the Virgin Mother to 
lay our wants before her Divine Son that He may relieve them. 
The words she said at the marriage feast she is saying evermore. 
But they have taken on a new and deeper meaning, and are of 
universal application. Wine is the symbol of joy; “wine,” as we 
are told in Holy Writ, “maketh the heart glad.” We as a race have 
forfeited the joy of living which God meant from the first should 
be our birthright. “Through the disobedience of one man sin en- 
tered the world,” and through sin sorrow; for sorrow is the child 
of sin, as joy is the daughter of innocence. That earthly paradise 
which but for sin would have been our goodly inheritance is closed 
forever against us. God has set at its gate His angel with a sword 
of fire to bar our race from ever entering there again. Since then 
earth has known much sorrow and little joy. True joy is not now 
native here, as it once was; it has to come from without—to be 
borrowed. A poet of our day sings: 


“Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has sorrow enough of its own.” 
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Yes, sorrow is our natural lot because of sin. “Man, born of 
woman,” says holy Job, “liveth but a little time, and is filled with 
many miseries.” 

Joy and sorrow are opposites, like sweetness and bitterness, light 
and darkness, life and death. Joy is a feeling that arises from the 
possession of something that is good and desirable, or at least 
thought to be so. In the former case, the joy is true; in the latter, 
it is false. True joy can come only from the possession of that 
which is truly good. Joy differs from happiness, which is a state 
rather than a feeling. On the other hand, sorrow is a feeling that 
arises from the presence of some evil. If the evil only impends, 
it causes fear rather than sorrow. As there is much evil in this 
life, trials, sickness, death, there is, as I have said, much sorrow; 
as our real good is not to be found on this earth, there is little real 
joy. 

Our real good is God, and God only. Our real good is what 
God made us for, and God made us for Himself. “For Thyself 
Thou madest us, Lord, and our hearts rest not till they rest in Thee.” 
So said St. Augustine, after he has sought in vain to slake his thirst 
for happiness at the broken cistern of this world. And we all of 
us were taught the same truth in childhood at our mother’s knee. 
“Why did God make you?” we were asked, and we learned to 
answer: “God made me to know and love and serve Him in this 
world, and be happy with Him forever in the next.” It is true 
that we have not from nature the power of attaining to God as our 
last end. We have from nature only the capacity or fitness to be 
destined to this supernatural end; through grace alone comes the 
power of attaining it. The creatures that are below man are by 
nature incapable of being raised to this high level; they are of the 
earth, and have but an earthly end. Man, made in God’s image 
and likeness, is able to know the God who made him, yet the human 
intellect can never of itself attain to the vision of God. For this 
it needs the superadded power which we call grace. By the fall 
of Adam and Eve men forfeited and lost grace, forfeited and lost 
the superadded power needed for the attainment of their last end. 
Hence they are said in Scripture to “sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death.” This baleful shadow, if it be not chased away 
by the “Light that illumineth every man coming into this world,” 
will become, in the next world, “the outer darkness where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
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Two things make up what is highest and best in man, what marks 
him off from the beast of the field—the capacity of knowing God 
and the capacity of loving God. These make up the spiritual life, 
for the spiritual life lies in knowing and loving. God is Life itself, 
and He is Light, and He is Love, and His life lies in knowing 
and loving. He knows Himself in His Son, and loves Him- 
self in the Holy Spirit, who is the living Love of the Father 
and the Son. In like manner, He makes Himself known to 
us through His Son, and sheds His love abroad into our 
hearts through His Holy Spirit who is given unto us. What 
the sun is in the world of bodies that God is in the world of 
souls, in the world of creatures that are capable of knowing and 
loving Him. As the sun that we see in the sky sends its light 
and its warmth down upon the earth, so the Father in heaven sends 
His Light and His Love to men. We do not always enjoy the 
light and warmth of the sun: the earth gets in its way and vapors 
rising from the earth at times hide its face from us. To enjoy its 
light always we should have to quit the earth and mount into the 
region beyond the clouds. A pagan poet conceived the idea of the 
sun having a child, who in time went up to the home of his father 
in the skies—the palace of the sun. It is a fable, but that poet 
builded better than he knew. It is no fable, it is God’s own truth, 
that we are children of our Father who is in heaven—‘children of 
light” is the name His own Son has given us, and that if we are 
true to our high calling we shall one day be taken up to the abode 
of eternal light, the Father’s house of many mansions, where no 
earthly cloud can hide from us or obscure the blissful vision of 
Him in the splendor of His glory. 

Joy, as I have said, arises from the possession of the object 
that we love, and the fulness of joy arises from perfect possession. 
We possess God by knowing Him. “This is life eternal,” declares 
our Blessed Lord, “that they may know Thee the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” In this life we know God by 
faith only; “we see as in a glass, darkly.” The fulness of joy will 
be ours only when we see Him as He is in Himself, face to face. 
The vision of God face to face is known as the beautiful vision, 
because in it lies primarily our beatitude. “What manner of joy 
can there be?” said the elder Tobias, “to me who sit in darkness, 
and see not the light of heaven?” A blind man cannot fully enjoy 
the presence of a beloved object because he cannot see it; and yet 
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through one or more of his other senses he may know it to be 
there. Through none of our senses can we know God; only the 
intellect can know Him; and only when we see Him face to face 
shall we enter into the joy of the Lord. Hence it is the vision of 
God that puts us in possession of beatitude, and for this reason 
beatitude is said to consist essentially in it. The souls in purgatory 
love God intensely, yet the very intensity of their love brings them 
keenest pain, for that, like Tobias, they dwell in darkness, and see 
not the light of God’s face. Of course there can be no beatitude 
without love. But as there can be love without beatitude, it follows 
that beatitude essentially consists in seeing God face to face, whence 
come perfect love and perfect joy. 

But while it is faith that enables us to know God as our last end, 
it is charity that impels us to seek after Him. This is the love of 
God above all things for His own sake. It is not necessarily a 
tender or sensible love: God does not require this; we need not 
feel that we love Him; in any case we cannot summon feeling at 
will. What God requires is a love of preference: that we should 
prefer Him to any object which can be set before us as an end 
to be sought after for its own sake. All things else, rightly re- 
garded, are but means of attaining to Him. St. Paul, who pos- 
sessed the love of God in a very high degree, counted “all things 
but dung” that he might win Christ. There are some things that 
are desirable in themselves, and some things that are merely useful, 
in which latter class is emphatically the thing mentioned by the 
Apostle. Nothing could be more unlovely in itself, yet there is no 
questioning its usefulness in making fields fruitful in springtime. 
So God would have us seek after the things of this world, not for 
their own sake, but simply as means of bringing forth fruit unto 
life everlasting. 

Let us, then, seek after the one Good in whom are all good 
things. And let us seek Him through her by whom He gave Him- 
self to us, His Virgin Mother. She is truly, as we style her in her 
litany, the “cause of our joy.” He has set her at the head of the 
way that leads to Him, with, as Cardinal Newman says, “a crea- 
ture’s comeliness and lustre suited to our state. And now,” we will 
say to her with the same Cardinal, “thy very face and form, dear 
Mother, speak to us of the Eternal; not like earthly beauty, dan- 
gerous to look upon, but like the morning star which is thy emblem, 
bright and musical, breathing purity, telling of heaven, and infusing 
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peace. O harbinger of day! O hope of the pilgrim! Lead us still 
as thou hast led, in the dark night, across the bleak wilderness, lead 
us on to our Lord Jesus, guide us home.” 





PENTECOST 


THE SENDING OR “MISSION” OF THE HOLY GHOST 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He 
may abide with you forever.... He shall abide with you, and shall be 
in you. 

“The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My 
Name.”—John xiv, 16, 17, 26. 

“It is expedient to you that I go: for if I go not the Paraclete will not 
come to you: but if I go, I will send Him to you.” 


SYNOPSIS.—We are celebrating to-day the fulfilment of this promise of 
our Lord, to send another Paraclete—One who should be to us all that 
Christ Himself is: such that it is better to be without the visible presence 
of Jesus and have Him, than, not having Him, to have Christ's visible 
presence. 

How wonderful is this! How we should rejoice to see and hear our 
Blessed Lord. But He says, there is something better. “It is better 
for you that I go: for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to 
you, etc.” 

The Holy Ghost is “sent” by the Father and the Son. Christ also 
speaks of Himself as “sent” by the Father. (See John vit, 28, 29; vit, 
26, 28; xiv, 23, and I. Cor. vi, 19.) 

We are apt to forget how God is 1n His creation—by Essence, Pres- 
ence, Power. This Divine Presence is in all, good and bad—it is every- 
where. But there is another Divine Presence, i. e., another mode of the 
Divine indwelling—not that God can change; but because He effects a 
change in His creatures, enabling them to have Him and to hold Him 
differently; and He dwells in them with New EFFECTS. This He does in 
rational creatures. 

To understand this, so far as human minds may, we must mount to 
the consideration of the Adorable Trinity: the life of Divine Intelligence 
and Love, issuing in the processions of the Son and the Holy Spirit; 
and a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. 

Supposing God to have made creatures in His own image, having intel- 
lect and will, the only object worthy of them must be Himself—to know 
Him and to love Him. But they could never rise to the knowledge and 
love of God as He 1s 1n HimseEtr. This would be to share the Divine 
life and activity. But supposing God said, “I will give Myself to My 
creatures, as the object of their knowledge and love, endowing them 
with supernatural gifts that will enable them to see Me and know Me 
as I am: while yet on earth this supernatural life shall begin for them. 
THIS HAS HAPPENED: This is the case with all the just (II. Peter 4, 4; 
Ps. lexxi, 6). It comes about by faith, hope, and charity. 

Note that in giving us these gifts God comes to us Himself and dwells 
within us. 

Since this is so, why are we not saints? St. Paul would have called 

all saints who are in grace. Rather we will ask, Why are we not much 
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holier than we are? Two reasons—want of a more strong and vivid 
faith; and want of co-operation. 

Exhoriation to earnest cooperation with the gifts of grace here, that 
one day we may enjoy the gift of glory in Heaven. 


We are celebrating to-day, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, the 
fulfilment of this gracious promise of Jesus Christ Our Lord—the 
promise that, though He was to withdraw His visible presence from 
the earth, yet He would send Another to take His place—Another 
Paraclete, another Friend, Teacher, Consoler, Guide and Advocate— 
One who should be to us all He Himself is to us, One whose pres- 
ence and indwelling is so sweet, so gracious, so powerful, of such 
help and efficacy, that it is better for us to be without the visible 
presence of Jesus and to have that Other than, without the Other, 
to enjoy the sight of the Incarnate Word. 


Brethren, what a wonderful truth! Oh, how we should rejoice 
to see the face of our dear Lord and Master; to hear His voice; 
to meet the loving glance of His pitying eyes. In our sorrows to 
go to Him, and upon His Sacred Breast to pour out our grief; to 
tell Him our sins and ask His pardon; to tell Him how we wish 
to love Him, how we wish to be good, and yet how continually we 
fail; to tell Him of those temptations that it seems we cannot 
overcome; of resolutions broken, of discouragement and failure; 
of good desires never fulfilled, of painful weaknesses never yet 
got over. How sweet to feel His hand upon us, soothing and 
blessing, to hear the words of pardon and encouragement, to look 
at Him and see nothing but love, and pity and forgiveness in 
His face. 

Ah, indeed, this would be good, this would be sweet. 

But, He says—There is something even better; something better 
than My visible presence; better than the sight of My face or the 
sound of My voice; though that face is fairer than the fairest of 
the children of men; though that voice speaks as never man spoke 
before or since. 

Does this seem exaggerated? It is true: for it was to those 
who had His visible presence, who were then seated with Him at 
table on the night of His betrayal; who for three happy years had 
walked with Him—to them He said: “I tell you the truth; it is 
better for you that I go; for if I go not, the Paraclete, the Holy 
Ghost, will not come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to you.” 
It is better, then, to have the Holy Ghost without the visible presence 
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of Jesus, than to have the visible presence of Jesus and be deprived 
of the Holy Ghost. 

We will spend a little while in considering this great truth and 
consoling mystery of our faith. 

You will notice that our Divine Lord speaks of the Holy Ghost 
being “sent,” by the Father and by Himself—“The Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My Name,” and “If 
I go, J will send Him to you.” 

And our Divine Lord speaks more than once of Himself being 
sent to us by the Father. 

One day, teaching in the Temple at Jersualem, He cried out: 
“You both know Me, and you know whence I am; and I am not 
come of Myself; but He that sent Me is true, whom you know not. 
I know him, because I am from Him, and He hath sent Me” 
(John vii, 28, 29). 

And again: “He that sent Me is true: and the things I have heard 
of Him, these same I speak in the world. . . . I do nothing of 
Myself, but as the Father hath taught Me, these things I speak: 
and He that sent Me is with Me,” and “From God I proceeded and 
came: for I came not of Myself, but He sent Me.” 

So then, my brethren, there is a sending to us of the Son by the 
Father, and of the Holy Ghost by the Father and the Son together ; 
and this sending is not only a visible manifestation, like the visible 
presence of the Incarnate Word on earth, or the visible appearance 
of the tongues of fire upon this day of Pentecost; but it is an invis- 
ible sending of the Divine Persons into us individually ; for St. Paul 
says: “Know you not that your members are the Temple of the 
Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from God. . . . Glorify 
and bear God in your body” (I. Cor. vi, 19). And Jesus tells us, 
“If any man love Me he will keep My word, and My Father will 
love him, and we will come to him, and will make our abode with 
him” (John xiv, 23). 

Brethren, it is a great pity that we are so apt to detach this 
world and everything that goes on in it from the God who made 
it, and upholds it, and regulates it, and conducts every activity in it 
of all things, animate and inanimate that He has made. 

We forget that God is IN this great universe; in the least atom 
as much as in the whole; in us as well as in the Heaven which is 
His throne. He is in the world by His Essence, since it is by a 
continued output of His creative energy that all things are kept 
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in being: He is in all things by His Power, ruling, governing, regu- 
lating all that happens: He is in all things by His Presence, inasmuch 
as all things, even the secret thoughts of hearts, are naked and open 
to His eyes. 

I cannot breathe one breath, nor say one word, nor lift a finger, 
without the actual concurrence of God with my action; for in Him 
we live, and move, and are. 

It is sad when men separate in their thoughts the world which 
God made from Him who dwells in it all; not, indeed, as part of it— 
that would be blasphemy—but as upholding, ruling, acting in it 
and in every part of it. 

This Divine Presence is in all things, and in all men, good and 
bad. It is everywhere. “If I ascend into Heaven,” sings the 
Psalmist, “Thou art there: if I descend into hell, Thou art present. 
If I take my wings early in the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me; and Thy right 
hand shall hold me. And I said, perhaps darkness shall cover 
me: and night shall be my light in my pleasures. But darkness 
shall not be dark to Thee, and night shall be light as day; the dark- 
ness thereof, and the light thereof are alike to Thee” (Ps. cxxxviii, 
8-12). . 

But there is another Divine Presence—another mode of the 
Divine indwelling, more wonderful, more beautiful, more gracious, 
more sweet—not because God can change or be different Himself 
in one mode or manner of His Presence than another—but because 
He effects a change in His creatures, and enables them to have Him 
and to hold Him differently, and dwells in them with marvellous 
and wonderful effects different altogether from the effects of His 
normal, ordinary Presence in all things. 

And it is not in all His creatures that He dwells with this new 
Presence: only in His rational creatures—in those to whom He has 
given an intellect to know Him and a heart and will to love Him— 
in the souls of men, made to His own image and likeness. 

Now to understand this, so far as human minds can understand 
it, we must mount high in thought, dear brethren in Christ; and we 
will ask the Holy Spirit, whose royal feast we keep to-day, to give 
us wings, to give us light, for we must mount to the Heaven of 
Heavens, and look with the eyes of Faith upon Him, the Adorable 
Three in One, whose unveiled vision is the bliss towards which we 
journey here below. There, in the abyss of the Godhead, a marvel- 
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lous life goes on, has gone on from eternity, for all eternity will go 
on. It is God’s Life. And He has vouchsafed to tell us of that 
Life. It is a life of Infinite Intelligence and Infinite Love: of In- 
finite Intelligence comprehending the Infinite Truth; of Infinite 
Love embracing and loving the supremely lovable and infinite Good- 
ness and Beauty. It is the Life of God knowing and loving Him- 
self, than whom there can be no higher Object of Knowledge or of 
Love. And so infinitely rich and fruitful is this life of perfect 
Knowledge and Love, that the Knowledge of God proceeds within 
the Godhead as His Only-begotten Word or Son, and the breathing 
of the mutual Love of Father and Son proceeds forth as the Holy 
Spirit, who is the Bond of Love that unites them: and these Three 
are One God; One and the same Divine Life energising in Three 
Distinct Persons—the Adorable and Blessed Trinity who is the 
God we love and adore. 

But supposing that God has made creatures to His image: crea- 
tures that are a copy of Himself; creatures whose highest and 
noblest faculties are intelligence and will; whose greatest possible 
perfection is to know the highest truth, to love the highest good; 
then there could be but one object worthy of the knowledge and 
love of such creatures, one object only in whom they could find 
their final and complete satisfaction. But, being creatures, they 
could never rise to the knowledge and love of God as He is in Him- 
self. They are cut off from this by the abyss that separates the 
finite from the infinite. That they should know and love God as 
He is in Himself would mean sharing the blissful action of the 
Divine Life itselfi—knowing God and loving God—knowing the 
Infinite Truth, loving the Infinite Goodness and Beauty. There is 
no natural power or faculty in human nature by which we can do 
that. But supposing God said, “I will give Myself to My creatures: 
I will dwell in them—not only by Essence, Presence, and Power as 
I am in all things, but I will dwell in them as the Object 
of their Knowledge, as the Object of their Love: I will 
reveal Myself to them, I will Myself wrap them in the em- 
brace of My Eternal unchangeable Love. I will possess them 
and they shall possess Me. They shall be no longer my servants, 
but my friends. My coming shall be not in majesty and splendor, 
but as the dropping of a gentle rain or as the sunlight that falls 
gently and silently upon leaf and flower. And that they may know 
Me, and that they may love Me, I will endow their souls with gifts 
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above nature, enabling them to grasp Me, to take Me into their 
souls and to embrace Me with mind and with all their being; so 
that they shall be changed creatures, a new creation, made like to 
Me with a supernatural likeness, living with My Life that I will 
communicate to them, living with a participation of My own life 
of intelligence and love; so that, as my bliss is to know Myself and 
to love Myself, so shall they be perfected and beatified in knowing 
Me and loving Me. While yet on earth that Divine life shall begin 
in them; they shall know Me by the Divine Gift of Faith; they 
shall grasp Me by the Gift of Hope, they shall be united to Me 
by the bond of Charity.” 


Ah, my brethren, this has happened. And who are those happy 
ones whom God has chosen out for this? All the just: all those 
who are in a state of grace. Of all in a state of grace those won- 
derful words of St. Peter are true, when He says that, through 
Christ Jesus our Lord, God hath given us “most great and precious 
promises, that by these we may be made partakers of the Divine 
Nature” (II. Pet. i, 4); to this the Psalmist looked forward when 
he sang those mysterious words, “I have said: You are gods, and 
all of you the children of the Most High” (Ps. Ixxxi, 6). Yes, it 
is true, by Grace and Faith and Hope and Divine Charity the Divine 
Life is communicated to us: not, indeed, that our substance is 
changed into the Divine Being, but in this, that a supernatural life 
is infused into our souls, having for its activity and its perfection 
that supernatural knowledge and love of God in which God’s own 
Eternal Life and Happiness consist; a life which assimilates us to 
Him, brings us into new and close relationship to Him, and takes 
us up into the Divine Family of the Trinity as sons of God by the 
adoption of Grace. 


And now listen, dear brethren: this is not done only by God 
giving us, as it were from afar off in the Heavens, His gifts of 
Grace and Charity. No! He comes, as I said before, and as 
He says, Himself. “If any man love Me, My Father will love Him, 
and We will come to him and make our abode with Him,” and “I 
will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete.. . 
and He shall abide with you and shall be in you.” 


Those gifts of God are spread abroad in our hearts by God Him- 
self indwelling in the soul. God comes and gives Himself to us, 
and at the same time gives us the gifts of Grace and Charity, which 
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enable our souls to reach out to Him and embrace Him and be 
united to Him. 

Brethren, since this is so, why are we not saints? St. Paul 
would have called everyone in the state of Grace a saint; for a saint 
originally, before the word got its special meaning, meant one who 
is sanctified, and all who have the Grace of God are sanctified by 
God’s indwelling Spirit. 

Let us rather ask, then, why are we not holier than we are—for 
holiness is capable of indefinite gradations and degrees. The reason 
is twofold—first, it is want of strong faith. This mystery of God 
in the soul is a mystery of faith; it cannot be felt; it is apprehended 
by faith alone. And, though we have the gift of faith, the strength 
and vividness of our faith depend partly upon our striving to 
realize what faith teaches, upon our diligent cultivation of the gift 
of faith within us by pious reflection and meditation. Again, it is 
want of cooperation, by prayer and diligence in all good works. 
But, thank God, in His eyes every soul in the state of Grace is 
beautiful beyond words—for it is like God, and God sees Himself 
in it; and every good work and prayer of that soul is a precious 
treasure to God, which He lays up in Heaven against the day when 
Faith shall be changed into sight, and Hope into fulfilment, and 
Charity alone shall remain. And though we do not feel all the 
wonderful things that God and Grace are doing in our souls, yet 
they are true; and, please God, there are many in this church upon 
whom God is looking with delight; in whom He dwells as in His 
Holy Temple. 

Oh, my brethren, think often of this most precious heritage which 
the death of Jesus won back for you. Be happy, be consoled, that, 
in spite of many faults and imperfections,—not from any merit 
of your own, but by God’s unspeakable mercy and love for you, you 
are His chosen tabernacles. 

Strive to cooperate with Him, that He may be able to do His 
work of greater and greater sanctification within you; and remem- 
ber that your bodies are the Temples of the Holy Ghost and shrines 
of the Blessed Trinity, and never, never again drive that Holy 
Presence from you by the only thing that can deprive you of it—a 
mortal sin. 

Then, when the veils of faith shall be drawn aside, another great 
gift shall be given to you—the Gift of Glory, of which Grace is the 
beginning, a gift which will enable you to gaze, unharassed by its 
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brilliance, upon the sight of God in all His beauty, and to enjoy, 
without dying of your joy, the unveiled intimacies of eternal mu- 
tual love. 





TRINITY SUNDAY 


THE BLESSED TRINITY 
BY THE REV. C. BRUEHL, D.D, 


“Going therefore teach ye all nations; Baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt, xxviii, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Intimate connection between Baptism and the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity. The Trinity source of all blessings. 

1. Nature of the mystery. St. John its exponent. Popular statement 
of its meaning. It defies the efforts of infidelity to prove tt self-contra- 
dictory. Gives us our idea of the inner life of God. Shows that His 
blessedness is independent of the world. In God knowledge and love, 
light and warmth. Check on vain curiosity, 

2. Importance of the mystery. Distinguishes Christianity from other 
religions. Makes possible personal relations to God. We approach the 
triune God with greater confidence. Revelation proved as Divine by this 
mystery. It sheds light on all other doctrines of faith; the keystone in 
the whole structure of Divine truth. Faith in the Blessed Trinity has 
the power to justify and save. . 

Guard zealously the image of the Blessed Trinity in our souls. 

My friends, to-day’s Gospel recalls to our mind that auspicious 
moment when we were reborn to the supernatural life through 
the waters of Baptism and received the priceless gift of Faith. 
That same commandment of the Lord, which had sent so many 
zealous missionaries into distant lands to bring the light of truth 
to nations sitting in darkness and in the shadows of death, prompted 
the hand that poured the regenerating waters on our forehead. 
Upon that soul of ours cleansed from the inherited guilt of the 
race and emerging from the laver of regeneration in immaculate 
purity, a seal was impressed of transcendent beauty and surpassing 
dignity : the image of the Blessed Trinity, consecrating us in a more 
particular manner to its service and marking us in a more emphatic 
degree as an object of its predilection. Thus the first flutterings 
of the higher life began to stir in us under the vivifying breath of 
the triune God, even as the mysterious vitality of the tiny bud 
bursts forth into beauty under the mild rays of an early sun. Every 
growth in virtue, every increase in grace, every gain in holiness is 
an approach to greater likeness of the Blessed Trinity, so that our 
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entire spiritual life begins, blossoms, unfolds and ripens under its 
most august auspices. If our spiritual destiny is, thus, inseparably 
linked to the most Holy Trinity; if this adorable mystery is woven, 
as I may not unfitly say, into the very texture of our soul; if the 
great Sacrament that transfers us from the night of sin to the light 
of Grace, draws all its saving power from the invocation of the 
Three Divine Persons; if the last goal of our deepest and purest 
aspirations is the unclouded vision of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost; the consideration of this sublime truth will illumine 
our minds in a most extraordinary way and kindle in our hearts 
the chaste flame of devout piety. But with regard to this exalted 
mystery we are in the position of a man who would gaze on the 
bright face of the sun when it shines in dazzling splendor at noon- 
tide; realizing fully our utter inadequacy to gauge its heights and 
depths, we will humbly ask the Father of lights to lift the corner 
of the veil and to allow us one passing glimpse of the glory of His 
majesty, not to satisfy a vain curiosity, but that we may more fer- 
vently adore, worship and love the God whose image we bear in 
our mortal breasts. Will this revelation not evoke feelings in us, 
similar in kind, though infinitely more refined and chastened, to 
those which a child experiences when, after a long, protracted ab- 
sence, it again beholds the sweet face of its mother, to see which 
it had been longing and the faint reflex of which had haunted its 
happy dreams and glided into the brighter visions of its waking 
hours. Mindful of the incomprehensibility of God and of our own 
impotence, we will meditate in profound reverence and adoration on 
this inscrutable mystery, which like a golden thread is wrought into 
the baptismal rites, recurs in all sacramental blessings and constitutes 
the warp and woof of our faith. 

I. St. John, whose pure eye penetrated deeper into the truths of 
revelation, gives us a brief and succinct statement of the awful 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. “And there are three,” he writes, 
“who give testimony in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost. And these three are one” (I. John v, 7). Like the 
echoes of distant bells these words fall on our ears and a sublime 
vision is conjured up before our spiritual eye; the golden gates of 
eternity swing open, luminous vistas stretch out before us, and the 
throne of the Most High flashes on our view in the effulgence of 
inaccessible light; the brilliancy of the sun is dull when compared 
to the celestial radiance that encircles the brow of the infinite God. 
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Overwhelmed by this vision of majesty, St. Athanasius cried out: 
“Man can perceive only the hem of the garment of the triune God; 
the Cherubim cover the rest with their wings.” 

Let us repeat with faltering voice the sense of those mysterious 
words and ponder their weighty meaning: One God in three Divine 
Persons; the living, only true God, of Him, and by Him, and in 
Him are all things, Father, Son, and Spirit. Let us not emphasize 
that which is subtle and antithetical and abstruse in this glorious 
mystery, but let us endeavor to cast it in a popular form, that will 
bring its consoling contents home to the minds of the humble. As 
the prism breaks up the ray of white light, issuing from the fiery 
face of the sun, into its component parts and thus softens its glare, 
so we will place this unfathomable mystery before our eyes in a 
series of separate propositions, expressing partial aspects of the in- 
divisible truth, which singly we may grasp, though we be unable to 
embrace them at one sweep of our vision, verifying in this way 
what St. Paul says: “Now I know in part” (II. Cor, xiii, 12). Un- 
folding its incomprehensible meaning the mystery tells us: There 
is One God. For God is infinite and has no rival. This God is 
Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier. He exists from all eternity as 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We must not divide the substance, 
nor confound the Persons. The Father is God and we adore Him; 
the Son is God and we adore Him in the same way; the Spirit is 
God and Him we likewise adore. None is less than the other. 
Each is eternal. Each is omnipotent. Each is holy. “And yet 
there are not three Gods, but One God; for like as we are com- 
pelled by the Christian truth to acknowledge every Person by 
Himself to be God and Lord, so are we forbidden by the Catholic 
religion to say, there are three Gods or three Lords” (Athanasian 
Creed). So far may human language venture in stating what is in- 
comprehensible. Nor can reason detect any flaw in these well bal- 
anced sentences that exhibit various phases of one truth, as the 
facets of a crystal reflect each some flitting gleam of color. Tri- 
umphantly these plain declarations of the mysterious dogma of the 
Trinity ring out, defying all efforts of infidelity to prove them ab- 
surd or self-contradictory. 

If God has vouchsafed to reveal to us the secrets of his innermost 
life, it will be for us a task of love to contemplate in rapt admiration 
the hidden wonders of his eternal existence. They are summed up 
in the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 
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God is a living God. His life is centred in Him. And life is 
active, productive, diffusive. The fullness of that life is shared by 
the three Divine Persons, but by no one who is outside the Godhead. 
Life is impossible in isolation; for life begets life. Thus out 
of the bosom of the living Father springs the Son, who is the 
life and the light of the world, equal in all to the Father 
of the ages; from the living Father and the living Son goes 
forth the Spirit, whose breath breeds life where He will. The 
Divine life is an abundant, overflowing life; like a stream impatient 
of its narrow bed, it pours its crystal floods into the bosom of the 
Father and the Son and the Spirit, and they partake of its fulness 
without division and without diminution. The Father in generating 
the Son does not impoverish Himself; the Son in receiving the 
Divine Nature through an eternal generation loses nothing of its 
unimpaired completeness; neither does the possession of the Spirit 
rob Father or Son of their glory, and yet the Third Person pos- 
sesses that same indivisible nature in all its undiminished perfec- 
tions. The Son is begotten by the Father, but he is not separated 
from Him, the Spirit proceeds from both, but He is not distant 
from them. All three are clothed in the eternal majesty of the 
Godhead and each one of them bears the aureole of Divinity. God 
is blessed from eternity. But His blessedness has its source within 
Himself; it results from His own self-contemplation and self-com- 
munion. He needs no object outside of Him over which He can 
rejoice; no society with which He can commune. Here is a society 
within Himself; one to whom He may speak His eternal thought; 
one whom He may love with eternal love. The genius of the 
greatest poet has sung the praises of this ineffable Trinity subsist- 
ing in exclusive self-sufficiency; but giving utterance to the unut- 
terable He babbles as the child that speaks of things beyond its ken: 


“O Light Eterne, sole in Thyself that dwellest, 
Sole knowest Thyself, and known unto Thyself, 
And knowing, lovest and smilest on Thyself!” 
—Dante: Paradise, 23, 125. 
There is mutual knowledge, mutual love, mutual joy in the 
blessed Trinity; personal relations and personal contact of the most 
intimate character; and one Person is the delight of the other and 
the object of its love. Not as a solitary mountain peak, bald and 
bleak and barren, surrounded by chilly vapors, wrapped in lonely 
silence and crowned by the icy splendors of the cold dawn, must 
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we represent to our fancy the eternity of God’s life. None of the 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity were ever alone or silent or with- 
out love or without joy. Light and warmth was there and the 
sweet embrace of chaste, eternal love. So God could live for ages 
without the world; for He is not a solitary being, lost in the 
immensities of space, the echoes of whose voice die on the stillness 
of eternity. Life blossoms about His throne and the abysses of 
infinity ring with the echoes of that interminable ecstasy of the 
three Divine Persons which knows no ebb and suffers no eclipse. 
Thus we find in the adorable Trinity unity but not isolation ; oneness 
but not solitude; fecundity, but not development; equality, but 
not monotony. How marvelous is this inner life of the hidden 
God! How stupendous this unity which is not disrupted by num- 
ber! How wonderful this number which is not absorbed by unity! 
Restraining our curiosity, we check the bold soaring of our reason 
and bend our knee in silent worship; thus heeding the salutary 
admonition of St. Bernard: “To scrutinize the Blessed Trinity is 
presumptuous conceit; to believe it, is piety; to confess and adore 
it, is life and eternal bliss.” 

II. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity is the central doctrine 
of our faith. The God of Christianity is the triune God; and it is 
this noble conception of the Deity that distinguishes our religion 
from all others. No other religion rises to such a high idea of 
God’s incomprehensibility as is conveyed in the mystery of the 
Trinity. No other religion produces such a vivid realization of the 
Personality and conscious Life of God as is awakened by the 
Christian notion of the Trinity. The gods of other religions fade 
into faint shadows and lifeless abstractions; they cannot become 
for their followers a living, impressive reality, a penetrating pres- 
ence, a power in their lives. But our God is a living God: to 
whom, we speak as a person speaks to another person, though with 
all due regard to His infinite majesty. The mystery of the Trinity 
purifies our idea of the Divinity and at the same time brings this 
God nearer to our hearts and feelings. It is easier for us to pray 
to the Father or the Son or the Holy Ghost, than it would be to 
address a solitary God residing in silent splendor: prayers would 
freeze on our lips and the cry for help would be stiffled in our 
throats. But who will not raise his voice to a God who is Father 
and who possesses all the generous instincts of a father’s heart; 
to a God who is Son, and who has inherited from the Father the 
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kindest and most condescending benevolence; to a God who is the 
Spirit of Love Himself. The Triune God has nothing forbidding 
and oppressive; we approach Him with confidence and love. 

This mystery is the divine seal stamped on revealed truth. Men 
cannot invent mysteries. Where we find a genuine mystery, it 
must have proceeded from an intelligence which is above human 
intelligence; for otherwise it would again be penetrated by human 
sagacity and divested of its mysteriousness. But the Trinity has 
lost nothing of its incomprehensibility in the course of time despite 
all human efforts to sound its depths. And yet it conveys a mean- 
ing of deep import even to the minds of the lowliest. It is not 
that we understand nothing of its signification: but whatever we 
comprehend, we know that there is infinitely more beyond which 
eludes all attempts of even the mightiest genius. It does not stultify 
our mind nor dethrone our reason; it does not throw us into com- 
plete darkness, but surrounds us with a mild twilight that gives 
promise of a bright dawn. Yet it is a stumbling block to many 
who will not make the surrender of their reason to the God of 
reason; but we will “bring into captivity our understanding unto 
the obedience of Christ” (II. Cor. x, 5), for we know that the 
infinite God cannot be compassed by the finite mind of man who 
is puzzled if he be asked to explain the secret forces that make 
the blade of grass grow and that shape the drop of water into 
wonderful crystals. 

Like a source of light, hidden from view itself, but illuminating 
by its reflected rays the objects that are near, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, a mystery itself, sheds abundant light on all the truths of 
religion. ‘The redemption, the sanctification, the Eucharist are 
emptied of their meaning and worth by the denial of the Blessed 
Trinity. If Christ is not God, where is the hope of our salvation? 
If the Spirit is not God, who will sanctify our souls and cleanse us 
from our sins? If Christ is not God, can the Eucharist be “the 
bread that came down from heaven” and the pledge of eternal 
life? But if there is no Trinity, Christ and the Spirit are not God, 
and the redemption and the sanctification are after all the work 
of man; and then our hopes, towering above the clouds, are built 
on sand, for “cursed be the man that trusteth in man” (Jer. xvii, 5). 
What a different aspect do these doctrines assume when considered 
in the light of the mystery of the blessed Trinity! “For God so 
loved the world, as to give His only begotten Son; that whosoever 
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believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life everlasting” 
(John, iii, 16). What a gift! Will the Father refuse us anything 
after He has given us His very Son, whom He has begotten from 
all eternity? ‘He that spared not even His own Son: but delivered 
Him up for us all, how hath He not also, with Him, given us all 
things?” (Rom. viii, 32). And if the work of redemption was laid 
in the hands of the Son, who is God, then our hopes are justified 
and no one can rob us of the glorious trust in the name of Jesus; 
for we know why “there is no other name under heaven given to 
men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts, iv, 12). Again read, bear- 
ing in mind the Blessed Trinity: “I will ask the Father, and He 
shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you for 
ever” (John xiv, 16). Who but the Son could dare to ask for so 
unbounded a gift? And does not the magnitude of the gift con- 
sist therein that the Paraclete is truly God Himself? God is the 
giver and God is the gift; how rich have we become through this 
Blessed Trinity, that has bestowed itself on us through grace; for 
grace is naught else than an indwelling of the three divine Persons 
in our souls: “If any one love Me, he will keep My Word, and 
My Father will love him, and We will come to him, and will make 
Our abode with him!” (John, xiv, 23). Our whole edifice of re- 
ligious truth depends on the glorious mystery of the Trinity; 
through this mystery it acquires solidity, unity, strength, beauty and 
grace; without this mystery, it would be but an air-castle, in which 
mankind could not obtain shelter and rest and peace. The Blessed 
Trinity is the first and last word of our faith and the golden key 
to the right understanding of its sublime teaching. It is the faith 
in the Triune God that justifies sinners, sanctifies the just, fortifies 
the faithful, overcomes the world and saves all that will be saved. 

My friends, words do not sanctify; God requires deeds. It is 
not enough to make profession of our belief in the most holy 
Trinity; we must live so that our life will be an homage to the 
Blessed Trinity. No better way to honor the Triune God can be 
found than if we are loyal to our baptismal vows and if we preserve 
in its original splendor the image that has been imprinted on our 
soul. If it should have been defaced, let us restore it to its primitive 
beauty by the tears of repentance. If we bear this sacred impress 
on our soul, when the last moment approaches, death shall be shorn 
of its horrors, the grave deprived of its terrors and the judgment 
divested of its fears; for He shall be our judge, who has stamped 
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His seal on us in baptism, and if He finds it intact He will recognize 
us as His own. May God grant that as we have been baptized so 
we may be finally saved in the Name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE BANQUET OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. JOHN J. HURST 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many, and he sent his 
servant at the hour of supper to say to them that were invited, that they 
should come, for now all things are ready. And they began all at once to 
make excuse, ... And the servant, returning, told these things to his lord. 
Then the master of the house, being angry, said to his servant: Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in the poor and the 
feeble and the blind and the lame. And the servant said: Lord, it is done 
as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And the lord said to the 
servant: Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled. But I say unto you, that none of those men 
who were invited shall taste of my supper.”—Luke xiv, 16-24. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Hospitality a mark of respect and attachment. To decline 
the proffered hospitality of a friend estranges friendship and shows a 
lack of appreciation. The great supper or banquet a common but dis- 
tinctive way of celebrating events of great importance. Culpable absence 
from it an unpardonable offence. 

II, Disappointment, mortification and anger of the man who made 
the supper at finding his invitation slighted. 

III. Jesus Christ is the Man mentioned in the Gospel. The great 
supper His spiritual kingdom on earth. The invitation and promise. 
Disappointed, indignation, and threat. 

The great supper at first prepared for the Jews, the chosen people; 
afterwards reserved for and presented to the Gentiles, the poor and 
afflicted. Rejection of the Jews, acceptance of the Gentiles. 

V. The same hardness of heart which led the Jews to reject the word 
holds a deadly grip on society to-day. The cause of this indifference. 

A man cannot serve two masters, God and Mammon: yet man 
must naturally worship an idol. Bondage of the rich man. 

VII. Freedom and religious tendencies of the poor and the afflicted. 
Poverty and humility commendations for admission to the banquet of 
the Lord. 

VII. The reluctant guest an eye-server: his fate that of the absentee. 

IX. The Word of God—its meaning, necessity and effect. 

X. Still room for more at the banquet? Desirability of bringing in 
all. 


It is, and ever has been, a mark of respect and attachment to 
invite another to partake of one’s hospitality, and the person or 
persons so favored are counted among one’s closest friends. To 
decline the proffered hospitality of a friend on some flimsy pretext 
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would be to incur his displeasure and to estrange his friendship. 
It is a lack of appreciation on which society has stamped a stigma 
and at which men readily take umbrage. The great supper or ban- 
quet is a common, yet a most distinctive, way of celebrating events 
of unusual importance, and great care and caution are exercised 
that those only be invited whose desire to attend is beyond question 
and whose sympathy with the cause or object of the festival is 
above suspicion. For one invited to absent himself on such an 
occasion without adequate reason would be regarded as a gross 
insult, an unpardonable offence, savoring of disloyalty or sedition. 

The certain man mentioned in this Sunday’s Gospel had invited 
many to his great supper, but lo! what were his disappointment and 
mortification at finding that not even one of the many would come. 
Could there be a situation more distressing? He had spared no 
expense to provide a sumptuous feast; he anticipated a throng of 
friendly faces; he awaited their joyous greeting and hearty con- 
gratulations; he expected to listen to renewed expressions of at- 
tachment, to share their mirth, to impart a feeling of good fellow- 
ship, and to cement even more closely the bonds of friendship 
between himself and them. What a slight on his hospitality, what 
a cruel blow to his pride, and what an outrage to his honor to be 
obliged to stand alone in that gaily festooned hall and gaze in 
silent sadness at the vacant places? No wonder he grew indignant 
at the affront and resolved that not one who declined his invitation 
should ever taste of his supper. 

By this parable our Divine Lord wishes to convey, in a simple but 
striking manner, a most important truth and a grave admonition. 
He Himself is the man referred to, who though God, became man 
by assuming a body and soul like ours, uniting in His sacred 
person the divine and human nature. The great supper is the 
spiritual kingdom which He came on earth to establish and by 
which He would bring souls to the kingdom of His glory. This is 
the feast to which He first invited many and soon after all, in the 
most persuasive and loving manner. “Come to Me all you who 
labor, or are burdened and I will refresh you.” 

And, as if to provide against the possibility of a doubt, He 
pledges his Sacred Word that all will be replenished. “He that 
cometh to Me shall not hunger.” It is the hour of supper and as 
yet no eager throng appears, no hustling crowd blocks the way. 
Individuals or small groups may, indeed, be seen wending their 
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way to the place of reception. But what of the multitude of men 
and women eagerly expected and anxiously awaited? Where is 
the galaxy of jubilant faces that should be pressing forward to 
greet Him, zealous friendly souls, whose loyalty He covets and 
whose devotion He would prize? Have they forgotten that His 
mansion is a palace and its master a King? What has occurred to 
prevent their coming? The Gospel narrative supplies the answer, 
—Chattel and goods, greed and commercialism,—one has gone to his 
farm, another to his merchandise. If disappointment and indig- 
nation be commensurate with the dignity of the host, the cordiality 
of the invitation, and the richness of the feast, how must the Lord 
of hosts feel at such odious indifference, ingratitude and disloyalty? 
They have provoked Him beyond measure, they have merited their 
own condemnation; and in His wrath He has pronounced judg- 
ment; they shall never taste of His supper; they shall never re- 
ceive the pledge upon which rests the hope of life everlasting. 

The great supper was at first prepared for the children of Israel, 
but they refused to partake of it. For when they were admonished 
that the fulness of time was come which the prophets had foretold 
and they and their fathers had long prayed for, viz., that the Mes- 
siah, the expected of nations, was on earth to lead them, they held 
aloof and refused Him their allegiance; yet they were the chosen 
people, the children of the kingdom, blessed and magnified above all 
nations of Earth. It was the lost sheep of the house of Israel that 
Christ first sought and to the children of that house He commanded 
His apostles to carry first the tidings of redemption, but alas! “He 
came unto His own and His own received Him not.” Indifference, 
ingratitude and doubt had, like a canker-worm, prayed upon the 
hearts of once loyal subjects, and self-interest and love of pleasure, 
—the harbingers of unbelief, had steeled their hearts against the 
pleadings of their Savior and their God till they not only rejected 
His supper, despised His counsels, scoffed at His authority but also 
compassed His death. But they shall never taste of His supper. 
The terrible sentence of rejection is proclaimed against them :— 
many shall come from the east and the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into exterior 
darkness (Matt. viii, 11, 12). 

We cannot contemplate the conduct of the Jews in rejecting the 
invitation of Christ without deploring their blindness and obstinacy. 
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Yet the same hardness of heart, sprung from the same source, 
which led the Jews to ignore Christ and His teaching holds a deadly 
grip upon society to-day. The mad unrestrained rush after pleasure 
and hankering after wealth are fostering a spirit of indifference 
to religion and engendering tendencies to materialism which are 
carrying destruction to churches without the pale and to individuals 
within it; while Socialism, the coming Scourge of God, is brooding 
its.nefarious plots in every city, town and hamlet of the land. Were 
evidences of this wholesale perversion needed, the floods of im- 
moral, sensational and infidel literature that are deluging the coun- 
try, the profanation of the Word, the laxity of the marriage ties, 
the revelations of the divorce courts, the increased and increasing 
desertion of sectarian places of worship and the fact that every- 
thing is becoming subjected to wordly ends and selfish desires are 
enough to convince the least observant. 

The Scripture tells us that no man can serve two masters. For 
either he will hate the one and love the other; or he will sustain 
the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon (Matt. vi, 24). It is according to the nature of man to 
have something on which to set his heart, something to cherish, 
some idol to worship—a hobby that demands attention, kindles am- 
bition and preoccupies his thoughts. In proportion as love of 
mammon increases in the heart of man, love of God grows cold. 
The pursuit of this phantom so absorbs all his faculties that he has 
no time nor inclination for the things of God. It robs him of every 
ennobling sentiment, shrouds his dignity and destiny and blinds him 
to every consequence here and hereafter. It is not so much in the 
possession of wealth that the danger lies, as in the fearful temp- 
tation there ever is to deify it, the power for evil it holds, the narrow 
sordid and selfish horizon to which it limits its possessor, the arro- 
gance in which it clothes the plutocrat and the frenzy it imparts 
to every one chasing it in shadows. Wealth has its uses and advan- 
tages, and when rightly employed alleviates misery and promotes 
happiness, but unless the rich man be poor in spirit, that is, detached 
from his wordly possessions, their steward, not their slave, he must 
inevitably suffer the frightful consequences that befall the victims 
of wealth so vividly portrayed by St. Paul in his Epistle to Timothy, 
wherein he declared that they who will become rich, fall into temp- 
tation and into the snare of the devil and into many unprofitable 
and hurtful desires which drown men into destruction and perdition 
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(I. Tim. vi, 9). The desire of the rich young man in the Gospel 
of entering eternal life was to all appearance earnest and ardent, 
but the difficulty of renouncing his possessions to follow Christ was 
insuperable, so true is it that “it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” : 

The Master sent his servants to bring in the poor and the feeble 
and the blind and the lame. The places prepared for the children 
of Israel, and which they declined, were reserved for and presented 
to the Gentiles, poor indeed as yet in merit and afflicted in being so 
far removed from the knowledge and favors bestowed on the chosen 
but thankless nation. But the light which enlightens every man 
that cometh into the world penetrated the darkness of their souls 
and awoke to life faith such as was not found in Israel, and virtue 
that filled them with the desire to eat even of the crumbs that 
fell from the Master’s table. “And as many as believed in Him 
He gave them power to be made the sons of God.” Well might 
the disciples of John bring Him back word of what they had seen 
and heard. . . . The blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear... 
and the poor have the Gospel preached to them. 

Poverty and affliction which ordinarily debar from the mansions 
of magnates are frequently the best recommendations for admis- 
sion to the banquet of the Lord. Having little of the goods or pleas- 
ures of this world the poor and the afflicted instinctively turn from 
the cheerless prospect of natural comfort to the consoling promises 
of supernatural bliss. Untainted by the accursed thirst for gold, 
free from the entanglements and distracting cares that beset the 
rich, and innocent of the pleasures that kill, their hearts become 
by the grace of God the nurseries of religious fervor and heroic 
virtue. Christ Himself chose poverty as His bride. He was born 
in the greatest poverty and passed His life amid the most abject 
humiliations, not having whereon to lay His head. The pillars on 
which he reared His Church and the instrument by which He 
spread the Light were not of the aristocracy of wealth but of the 
poor and unpretentious sons of toil. Poverty, however, in itself 
is no more a virtue than wealth is a vice, and, unless it is sup- 
ported by faith and borne with resignation it can be an abiding 
curse to the afflicted individual and a menace to society. The poor, 
however, like virgins, are free to think upon the things of the Lord, 
and experience teaches that not only in the days of Christ, but 
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also in our day they are the choice fruits and mainstay of His 
kingdom. Wealth and power and pride have been the allied enemies 
of the Cross, poverty and humility its handmaids. Dives may gloat 
over his money, the proud Pharisee may boast of his virtues, but 
to Lazarus and the humble Publican is given the reward of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The Gospel further informs us that even after the advent of 
the motley crowd from the street and lanes of the city there was 
still room, and consequently the Master sent out His servant to the 
highways and hedges to compel attendance that His house might be 
filled. The position of a reluctant guest is unenviable. His pres- 
ence lacks the merit of obedience and devotion. He is not in sym- 
pathy with the object of the festival and he mistakes its import. 
Things said and done do not interest him. He is not at ease, and 
a certain restraint of manner marks him as one entirely out of 
place. So it is with those who are hearers of the Word, but not 
doers of it. They may attend Church and even occasionally par- 
take of the Sacraments, but withal they are only eye-servers. They 
honor God with their lips, but their hearts are far from Him. 
For motives of self-interest, human respect, public decency, or it 
may be hypocrisy, they make a show of complying with the law 
while they are in no way concerned about its fulfilment. But 
we are not left in doubt concerning the fate of such persons. In 
a parallel passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew we read that there 
came one to a wedding feast not having on his wedding garment. 
He might with some show of justice have pleaded urgency or 
coercion, for he was there from necessity and not from choice. 
Pleadings, however, were vain. He was bound hand and foot and 
cast into exterior darkness,—the same punishment that befell the 
unbelieving Jews. 

To enjoy the full fruits of the spiritual banquet, we must not 
only be hearers of the Word, we must be also doers of the Word. 
The Word of God is a spiritual nutriment as necessary for the 
life of the soul as material food is for the life of the body. “It 
is not on bread alone that man lives, but on every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God” (Matt. iv, 6). It is a seed that 
will not fructify unless it is sown in suitable soil. It must not 
fall by the wayside, not on a rock nor among thorns. It must be 
sown deep down in the mind and take root deep down in the 
heart that it may live and thrive. It is a maxim among Catholic 
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divines that there is no stronger proof of a corrupted heart nor a 
more unerring mark of reprobation than to despise or reject the 
Word of God. The same light that enlightens and revives the 
sound eye and the same food which a healthy man relishes and 
deems sweet and savory appears insipid and unpalatable to a sickly 
man, says St. Augustine. “The Word of God is a lamp to our 
feet and a light to our paths.” It dispells the denseness of preju- 
dice and the darkness of sin. It discloses the emptiness of the 
perishable goods, the fleeting pleasures and flatteries of the world. 
It lights us along the path that leads to eternal life, and it brings 
the assurance of blessedness to all who hear and keep it. One of 
the most glaring instances of this moral depravity occurred a short 
time ago when the International Bible Students’ Association con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., to hold a jury on the Word of God. 
Professing allegiance to His Divine authority they could not con- 
sistently vote Him out of existence, as did the furies of the French 
revolution; but with equal impudence and more deliberation this 
“highly intelligent” body assailed His Divine Word, and voted hell 
out of existence. “They changed the truth of God into a lie.” 
But woe to you, apostate children, that you would take counsel 
and not of me, saith the Lord (Is. xxx, 1). 

Christ is ever calling all to the great supper from the highways 
and byeways, from the streets and from the lanes, but notwith- 
standing the ardor of the Divine invitation, how many there are 
still sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. Not to mention 
foreign lands where the harvests are white for the reaping, there 
is a vast field for missionary zeal not only in the partially explored 
territories of this vast republic, but also in the towns, cities and 
country places. Of ninety million souls within its confines it is 
estimated that little over thirty millions attend any place of wor- 
ship. Some contend that this loss of faith is the result of care- 
less and vitiated lives, but this is not generally true. Religious 
indifference is in a great measure due to the fact that Protestantism 
as a dogmatic religion with a fixed creed is a thing of the past 
and that religious unrest, outside of the Catholic Church, has 
affected many honest well-meaning persons, whose creed finds ex- 
pression in the unclassic term Agnosticism, which freely translated 
means “perhaps.” What a world of good a well-instructed Catholic 
laity could accomplish with those of them who for some reason or 
other will not approach a priest with their doubts; and how neces- 
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sary it is for Catholics to be thoroughly instructed on matters of 
religion to be able to give an account of the faith that is in them, 
both for their own sakes and for the benefit of others. 

In the early days of Christianity, missionary work was largely 
shared by the laity. With holy zeal and dauntless spirit, hundreds 
of the laity became teachers of the Word. In the court and in 
the camp, in the fields and in crowded thoroughfares, men and 
women, too, were found propounding the doctrines of Christ. They 
pressed the good tidings on every one whom they could induce to 
listen, and those converted to the faith in turn went forth to evan- 
gelize. Christianity was bound in time to shed its benign influence 
on every land, but its progress, despite the obstacles it encountered, 
was accelerated by the lay evangelists of those heroic days. Such 
methods are not in vogue, at least among us, yet without having 
to resort to extraordinary means there are few to whom oppor- 
tunities of instructing the ignorant and dispelling the prejudice of 
those outside the fold do not at times occur. What a world of 
good laymen and women with due knowledge and true Christian 
spirit have it in their power to accomplish. But if it is not given 
to everyone to be an apostle, it is given to all to lead blameless lives. 
Example is better than precept, and the good example of a Catholic 
sincerely attached to his religion never fails to attract and edify 
and has a powerful influence in leading wonderers to accept the 
invitation to the Great Supper. 


























OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


UNVEILING OF MEMORIAL IN HONOR OF SPANISH 
WAR HEROES 


ADDRESS BY THE RIGHT REV. W. T. RUSSELL, D.D. 


“Let every soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no power but 
from God; and those that are, are ordained of God.”—Romans xiii, 1. 


We are met to-day in memory of those who in a critical hour 
of their country’s need, responded to their country’s call. 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


Ours be it now to beseech the Giver of every good gift to grant 
them eternal rest; ours be it to pay a just tribute to their devotion, 
and in doing so to set up an example of patriotism for our emula- 
tion. They went forth to war; they left their homes, severing 
perhaps the dearest ties that bind strong human hearts, sacrificing 
the comforts and luxuries which habits of life had made necessities, 
subjecting themselves to hardship and privations in unaccustomed 
surroundings, with the prospect of meeting death in its most hideous 
shape. For this we offer them a nation’s grateful tribute. 

They went forth to war. Loyal defenders of your country’s 
flag, ye went forth amid the encouraging shouts of your fellow- 
citizens, with banners gayly flying and martial music thrilling your 
generous souls. How different the scene at Chicamauga, Montauk 
Point and Knoxville; when I saw you in the struggle unto death 
with wasting fever, your shouts of joy changed to groans of pain, 
when martial music had given place to the noiseless death watch, 
when your vigorous forms which had gone forth in the strength 
of manhood were reduced to shadows of your former selves, when 
after serving your country you possessed naught but that for which 
you had striven, your country’s stainless flag. To-day we greet 
you with a nation’s praise and gratitude. You went forth to war, 
in obedience to your country’s call, in obedience to the choice of 
authority. The voice of authority! In peace and in war it is ever 
the same—the voice of God. Imagine the world without it. The 
army degenerates into an irresponsible mob, the State is but a 
struggling mass of warring humanity, social existence becomes a 
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chaos. Authority speaks, and lo! as when the Almighty breathed 
ever primeval deeps, there is order. The voice of authority is the 
voice of our country, the voice of God. Obedience to authority is 
patriotism in the truest sense. To-day we honor those who proved 
their patriotism by weary march, by hunger and thirst, by chilling 
sleep nigh the flickering camp fire far removed from the comforts 
of home. But let us not be misled. The patriotism of the bugle’s 
blare, of fluttering flags and bombs bursting in air, is not the only 
patriotism, nor even the highest. The patriotism of peace is essen- 
tial to the prosperity of our country. He who upbuilds a nation’s 
welfare in all that makes for its development in civilization, the 
man who by patient tact preserves the integrity of his home, by 
self-sacrificing efforts rears his family by the peaceful hearthside 
as well as the mother whose aspirations soar not after notoriety, 
but reach out after duty; the citizen incorruptible in the exercise 
of his political privileges, as well as the ruler whose integrity is 
unimpeachable; the capitalist who spurns the itching inclinations to 
circumvent, overreach or trample under foot his fellow-man, not 
less than the toiler who triumphs by law-abiding patience, rather 
than by lawless destruction—all these are the truest, the most 
consistent, the most necessary elements of a nation’s prosperity 
and glory. These make a nation; the soldier destroys a threatening 
foe. To the honor of those who survived the chances of war, be 
it said: their patriotism in war has been enhanced by their patriotism 
in peace. 

It is most fitting that this celebration should be under the auspices 
of religion. For just as it is true that real patriotism consists in 
obedience to authority, it is equally true that there will be little or 
no respect for authority without the motives which religion inspires. 
Eradicate the sense of the obligation to God’s authority and you 
destroy the chief and most potent reason for obedience to the State. 
For when 

“Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 
Then unawares morality expires. 


Lo! thy dread empire Anarch is restored, 
Light dies before thy uncreating word.” 


He who recognizes in the voice of constituted authority the voice 
of God is the truest American patriot. While there is no official 
union between Church and State, we recognize all the more for- 
cibly the fact that the State needs religion to uphold her authority 
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and the Church needs the State to guarantee the peace and liberty 
necessary to exercise her sacred calling. 

The splendor of this occasion is enhanced by the presence here 
to-day in large numbers of that representative organization in the 
Catholic Church, the Knights of Columbus. They are here to speak 
for the 300,000 members throughout the United States. The Cross 
is their emblem and patriotism is their watchword. Ye patriots of 
the sword! the patriots of the Cross salute you, and offer their 
tribute of honor and grateful appreciation. To-day we unite under 
one banner whose motto is “Our God and our Country.” 

The vast majority of those here present are one in religion with 
him who brought this Western Hemisphere into relation with the 
civilized world by planting the Cross upon its shores; are one in 
religion with those Maryland pilgrims who first proclaimed upon 
these shores the national principles which to-day we prize most 
highly and guard most jealously—freedom of conscience and the 
right of every citizen to vote. Our loyalty has sometimes with 
cruel injustice been called into question. With the immortal Car- 
roll of Carrollton, the last survivor of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, we can say, “We remember but to forgive.” 
Thank God, we have never flung back the foul slanders that tended 
to besmirch our character. 

It is a worthy occasion for us in this presence to testify our 
submission to the apostolic command, obey your rulers. As Peter 
spoke, so speaks Pius. The true Catholic sees in the Cross as well 
as in the Stars and Stripes the symbol of the same Divine authority 
—the Church exercising authority in things spiritual, the State in 
things civil. No man can be a true son of the Catholic Church 
who is disloyal to the constituted authority of his country. It 
is meet that in the shadow of the monument dedicated to the 
Father of his Country, in the midst of surroundings which speak 
for our nation’s past and prophesy her future, here in the presence 
of those who suffered and fought for the flag, we should be given 
an opportunity to testify our devotion and loyalty to our country. 

Peace, be still ye, who would sow unjust suspicion of your 
fellow-creatures to reap discord and bitterness in a land now flow- 
ing with the milk and honey of contentment and fraternal benevo- 
lence. Peace, be still; ye troubled waters of bigotry, ye foamy 
billows of prejudice; the spirit of Christ pervades this land pro- 
tected by the Stars and Stripes. Peace, be still; as in this capital 
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of our country, in the midst of surroundings of our country’s honor 
and glory, with the flag in one hand and the Cross in the other, 
we bow with unfeigned faith and loyalty before our God. 





LAYING OF CORNERSTONE OF URSULINE CONVENT 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


ADDRESS OF VERY REV. ALBERT BIEVER, S.J. 


Most Reverend Archbishop, Right Reverend Bishops, Very Rev- 
erend and Reverend Fathers, Honorable Mayor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 


The names of the great leaders of armies, pagan orators, poets 
and statesmen are constantly rehearsed from the rosters of the 
schools of the land; but the great intellectual giants of early 
Christianity, whose genius still irradiates the world, such as 
Origen, Tertullian, Justin, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil the Great, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose and Leo the Great, are 
forgotten. 

The mighty ruins of the Roman Coliseum are made eloquent 
with the description of gladitorial combats, but speak not of the 
glorious Christian martyrs who were butchered and torn to pieces 
to make a holiday for the Romans. The monks of old are abused 
and caricatured, but their gigantic work in civilizing the nations 
of Europe and in gathering in the fragments of pagan literature 
and science and storing them up in the treasure houses of their 
great monasteries, to be transcribed and transmitted to posterity, 
are ignored. 

The Catholic Church is presented as the enemy of progress and 
fosterer of ignorance, and yet she is the foundress of free schools 
and universities. 

Of 148 universities which are found in Europe to-day, 118 were 
established by Catholics. Oxford, Leipsig, Heidelberg are heir- 
looms of Catholic times and reached their greatest glories under 
Catholic sway. 

The periods of her mightiest works are called ages of darkness, 
and the harvest of centuries of stupendous labors are proudly 
claimed by the Reformation, so-called. 
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Scan the glorious cathedrals which were reared in those ages, 
those mighty domes which were suspended in the air, those lofty 
arches supporting long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults, and call 
them ages of darkness! 

Look at the sublime visions crystallized in radiant glass, the 
beauteous forms which live on the glowing canvas or breathe in 
the snowy marble and call them ages of darkness! 

Listen to the divine harmonies flung upon the breezes! Read 
the inspiration of her poets and orators! Study the wisdom of 
her philosophers, theologians and scientific men, and do not call 
them ages of darkness, but proclaim to the world the whole truth 
that the Catholic Church ever has fought her greatest battles, as 
she does to-day for the spread of truth and diffusion of knowledge. 

And thus we find here in our own midst the valorous deeds of 
the pioneer soldiers duly chronicled and lauded. Poets have painted 
the gloom and magnificence of primeval forests shrouded in funereal 
moss, the noble magnolias crowned with evergreen leaves and gor- 
geous flowers, the grand old oaks with their rugged trunks and 
gnarled branches. The flowers of forest and plain, the fish of lake 
and river, the birds of sea and land, have been portrayed and de- 
scribed. Who has not read of the tiny humming bird visiting on 
fiery wings every opening bud, or the mocking bird enchanting with 
its wondrous song the ever green bowers of semi-tropical vegetation. 

But the glorious achievements of our Catholic missionaries and 
pioneer educators here in the vast territory of the Mississippi Valley, 
are relegated to the dominions of silence! 

What percentage of the youth of the land has learned that the 
discoverers of those shores were fervent and loyal Catholics, who 
gloried in the Cross of Christ and raised it simultaneously with the 
flag of their countries; that the mighty rivers and vast lakes whose 
waters now carry the commerce of a great nation to the oceans on 
to the empire marts of the world, were first navigated by Catholic 
missionaries such as Father Marquette, bringing the message of 
peace to the savage tribes that roamed along their shores. What 
percentage of the youth of our Louisiana has ever been told that 
an humble but learned Capuchin monk was the first teacher of boys 
in Louisiana; that the first educational institution of women in 
North America was opened by religious women in Canada, and 
that the first educational institution for young ladies and the first 
free school, and the first recorded hospital, in the United States, 
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were established here at New Orleans by the Daughters of St. 
Ursula well-nigh 200 years ago. 

When a few years ago, application was made to have a small 
street named after Pere Marquette, the discoverer of the Mississippi, 
the objection was brought that Pere Marquette was not known, and 
that his name might be confounded with market. To its credit, be 
it said, this was not done by the Council. In some of the pedagogical 
text-books in the hands of the teachers of Louisiana, the educational 
system of the Jesuit Fathers and the stupendous works done by 
them are dismissed with a contemptuous slur couched in a few 
lines, yet for over 200 years they educated the youth of Europe 
and had 279 colleges with an attendance of 210,000 students. 

When Iberville and Bienville landed with colonists after the 
assassination of La Salle, a brilliant young French woman asked 
to be admitted into the Community of the Ursulines at Rouen, 
France. Her generous soul longed for the toils and sacrifices of 
missionary life in foreign countries. The longing of the heart was 
soon fulfilled, for Father de Beaubois, the Superior of the Jesuit 
Fathers in the Mississippi Valley, with the approbation of Bienville, 
appealed to the Ursulines at Rouen for a band of teachers in the 
new colony. 

It must be a proud tradition among the children of St. Angela, 
that nearly all the Ursulines in France coveted the privilege of 
leaving all for Christ’s sake and devoting themselves to the cause 
of religious education in the distant colony, as it is a precious heir- 
loom among Jesuit Fathers to have been instrumental in securing 
these noble women for the first school for girls, the first free school, 
and the first regular hospital. 

In 1727, the 27th day of January, the chosen little band of Ursu- 
lines bid adieu to Paris, and a few days later, the 22d of February, 
embarked on the “Gironde.” Though their eyes were filled with 
tears, as they gazed for the last time on the vanishing shores of 
their native France, with a courage that quailed not before dangers 
and privations on land and sea, they wistfully turned westward, to 
consecrate their young and holy lives to the most sacred and most 
noble cause in the Church of God, the religious education of youth 
in this remote French colony. 

Seven months later they reached New Orleans, and Father de 
Beaubois, accompanied by several other Jesuit Fathers, received them 
with great joy and pointed out to them their future charges, the 
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colonists, the Indians, the negroes gathered in quaint and curious 
groups beneath the immense trees that overshadowed the scene. 

Bienville’s country house, which had been given them pro- 
visionally for their convent, became the scene of a celebration whose 
sublimity heaven alone can fathom. 

On August the 9th the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered 
for the first time in their temporary convent, and the Divine Master 
took up His abode in the humble tabernacle to stay with them in 
this mystery of His infinite Love and Omnipotence. 

They were the only consecrated virgins in the vast territory 
bounded by lakes and gulf, by the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Rulers may rise or fall, war, fire or pestilence may threaten the 
very existence of the colony, but the faithful lamp of the Lord’s 
sanctuary is never extinguished. 

Ere they leave their first abode, the faithful sanctuary lamp that 
speaks of Christ’s abiding presence is kindled in their new convent 
on Chartres Street, where the generations of a hundred years prayed 
and hoped beneath its peaceful radiance. Before it is extinguished 
in the venerable convent on Chartres Street it shines in the great 
convent on the banks of the mighty river, and before it has com- 
pleted its second century of faithful watching in the venerable 
sanctuary of our Lady of Louisiana, it will glisten anew beneath 
the domes of this mighty edifice, whose lasting foundations were 
laid to-day. More eloquent lips than mine will rehearse here to-day 
the glorious history of the Ursuline nuns, a history so intimately 
interwoven with that of our beloved Louisiana. 

But my heart is full of emotion at the thought that it has become 
my privilege to welcome to the Parish of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus, entrusted to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, the Daughters 
of St. Ursula, welcomes by the same Society of Jesus well-nigh two 
centuries ago. 

In 1764 the Jesuit Fathers were expelled from the colony. The 
plantation which their labors had rescued from the swamps and 
enriched with plants that became a fruitful source of wealth to 
Louisiana was confiscated and sold for $180,000. By this cruel and 
unjust act the Indian tribes of the Mississippi Valley were deprived 
of their missionaries, the colony of a Catholic college, and a body 
of cultured and self-sacrificing priests, and the Ursulines of faith- 
ful friends and good spiritual guides. 

Only one father was allowed to remain, on account of his age 
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and infirmity. He took shelter in the home of Mr. Etienne de Boré, 
but, broken in body and soul, he soon expired in the arms of his 
friend and benefactor. 

After an exile of eighty years the Jesuit Fathers returned to 
Louisiana and bought a little corner on Common and Baronne 
Street, of their former flourishing plantation, for $22,000, of which, 
as the chronicler of that period reports, they had not 22,000 cents. 
The Ursuline ladies hearing of the difficulties of the fathers, with 
their usual generosity advanced the amount without interest till 
the fathers were in position to return the loan. 

Noble was the answer of our Archbishop when the Ursulines, 
forced to move from the present site by the inroads of the mighty 
river, appealed to His Grace for another location. 

“Daughters of St. Ursula, you were the first on the battlefield, 
you have achieved a record of glorious deeds of which every 
Louisianian must feel proud; you have generously welcomed and 
harbored almost all the religious who have since settled in Louisiana ; 
it is your privilege to choose any spot in my diocese where you can 
continue the magnificent work done during the last two centuries.” 

By a marvelous foresight, they chose this spot, hallowed by the 
death of Father Baudoin, the last survivor of the band of Jesuits 
who welcomed them in 1727, and who officiated at the dedication of 
their first convent on Chartres Street; and soon from the stately 
tower that will rear its castellated head heavenward, the glorious 
sign of the cross will shine forth and proclaim to the world the 
great saving truth—that Christ is the Light, the Way and the Truth, 
and that the Catholic Church will continue her divine mission of 
religious education amidst ever-increasing difficulties. 

Her world-wide experience for well-nigh two thousand years, 
holds up the fact that an education without a God is essentially 
wrong and works unto the doom of nations. 














CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
VII. MoruHer’s Work 


My dear Children of Mary: You had hardly passed the stage of 
babyhood when you began playing the mother. You had to have 
a little doll upon which you bestowed all your love and affection. 
As you grew older you had to have small dishes and pots and a 
tiny stove to imitate your mother in her household work. You 
would make little pies for your dolly, set a little table for her with 
your tiny plates and cups and saucers, and entertain your little doll 
as though it could talk and act. Besides the little stoves and pots, 
you had perhaps a little washboard for the precious clothes of your 
doll-baby. 

Now that these times of playful work are past, are you anxious 
to imitate your mother in her work in a practical way, thereby less- 
ening the burden that must seem ever harder to her with increasing 
years? When your mothers watched over your play as little girls, 
in their hearts they harbored the wish that one day those tiny hands 
would be strong and willing to help them in their daily toil. And 
you, like all little children, you promised your mothers how you 
would help them work and bear the burden; you told them that one 
day you would be strong and work for them, that they might sit 
down and rest for their share of work while you were little. In 
that happy talk of childhood your mothers felt they were repaid 
for all the work and worry they underwent for your sweet sake. 
Your mothers, God bless them, heard that childish talk and looked 
forward to a golden future when their trembling hands might rest 
and their loving heart rejoice in their grown-up children, the pride 
and consolation of their declining years. But how those fond hopes 
are often shattered! Many a mother thinks of the time when her 
child made such glowing promises as of a happy dream that never 
came true! Promises were made and broken, hopes raised and 
shattered. I hope and pray that at least none of you made a 
mother’s heart bleed from a wound that is not healed in this life. 

If it were possible for us to see the home of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and her holy parents, if it were given to us to see this most 
loving and dutiful of daughters lessening the duties of an aged and 
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saintly mother, what a beautiful household we should have before 
us! Would you think it possible even for a moment that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary sat down to rest and doing nothing while the 
good Saint Anne was at her housework? And yet how many girls 
of the present time are afraid to help their mothers washing dishes, 
for fear their dainty hands might be spoiled. It matters little how 
much spoiled the hands of mother may be; they may be wrinkled 
and callous from work; but the hands of the young lady must be 
as dainty as the wax hands of a clothes dummy in a window of 
a dry-goods store. Dishwater is bad for the hands. It makes them 
wrinkly, the kitchen soap roughens the skin so that one can hardly 
get enough cold cream to make good the injury. Also the holding 
of the scrub-brush ruins the fair hands of the young lady. The 
handling of a broom detracts from the graceful curves of the arm. 
So what can the poor girl do! Must she sacrifice her beauty by 
common labor? And the outcome is that such dainty girls let their 
mothers do all this work; mother must understand that such work 
is beneath the dignity of her daughter. 

Even girls who go to shops and factories and help in supporting 
the family should never consider it beneath their dignity to help 
mother in her household duties when they come home from work. 
Remember, your mother is not your servant-girl. To play the lady 
while your mother sets the table does not look fair. You may say 
that you are tired from your day’s work. But do you suppose that 
your mother has been resting all day? And if you are tired from 
your work, have you not reason to think that your mother, too, is 
tired from her work? Your mother is the older of you two, and 
you should bear in mind that she ought to have the rest she deserves 
before you can lay a claim to rest. 

Do not make the fatal mistake of thinking that household work 
is a disgrace. Of all the work, it is the work that makes a heaven 
of the humblest home. Only a few years from now you may 
consider seriously the problem of making a home for yourselves. 
None of you working-girls have the intention of doing for the re- 
mainder of your lives the work you now do. Ask any of the older 
girls, no matter how much they may earn at present, whether it is 
their wish to continue in the work they do at present; if they wish 
to be honest they will say that the first opportunity they have of 
starting a home for themselves you are welcome to the place they 
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now hold. The duties and the work of a household are, after all, 
the natural vocation for the majority of your sex. 

With the exception of some girls whom God gives another voca- 
tion, the family life is the common vocation of woman; it is the life 
for which she is especially fitted; and the life that will preeminently 
respond to your wishes for a happy future. 

But it is one thing to wish for that happy future and another to 
prepare yourselves for it effectively. 

Try to think for a moment what it means to make a home cozy 
and neat. In your homes you see the rooms kept neat and clean, 
the linen is spotlessly white, the dishes shine, the kitchen is clean, 
the furniture looks as bright as though it had just been brought 
from the store, an air of coziness and cheerfulness pervades the 
house. Imagine what this same home would be if your mother 
did not know how to handle a broom, or feared that she would 
ruin the dainty lines of her hands by immersing them in soapsuds; 
how would the kitchen, the bed-rooms, the dining-room appear if 
your mother considered the work of the household a disgrace! 
The furniture of a home may be ever so expensive, rugs, pictures 
and carpets and draperies ever so elaborate—if a mother lacks the 
experience and taste of arranging them properly, and caring for 
them properly, they will never spread the air of coziness and cheer. 
The father may provide the best the market affords—if the mother 
does not know how to properly prepare the food, who will want 
to eat it? If the mother is careless and extravagant in the man- 
agement of household affairs the family will never make headway. 
The father may work and slave from morning to night, and never 
be able to save a penny against a rainy day. 

You see, then, how much depends upon the mother of the home. 
You see what one day will be expected of you. The question is 
now: How will you be able to learn all this? 

Unfortunately, it is true that many a girl at the age of eighteen 
or twenty is unable to mend a stocking, to sew a button on her 
clothes, to sweep a room or make a bed. Very few are able to 
prepare a plain meal, and hardly any know what they are to do, 
or avoid, in ordinary cases of sickness. 

Some of you may ask: Where can all such knowledge be acquired? 
There is a school for such training. That school is—the home, and 
the teacher is—your mother. 

Therefore, in helping mother in her daily household duties you 
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not only help to take some of the burdens off her shoulders, but 
at the same time you learn the lessons so necessary for you to 
know, when the time comes for you to establish a home of your 
own. 

To learn a mother’s work you will have to do a mother’s work, 
under a mother’s guidance. Whatever else your occupation may be 
at day, don’t fear to put on an apron to help mother when you get 
home. It is for your own good. Above all, I want to say a word 
of warning to girls who take up higher studies. Not that I be- 
grudge you the opportunities of learning. Learn music, and china 
painting, and all the arts and sciences your means, talents and op- 
portunities offer to you. But do not think that for the sake of the 
music-roll or the armful of books you are better than another girl, 
who for lack of opportunity is bound to go to a factory to work. 
A little learning is always a dangerous thing. Conceit and a disdain 
for real work usually go with it. 


Learn all the sciences you may, but remember that the cooking 
of a good steak is a more important science than any other so far 
as you are concerned. Study the arts, but remember that the art 
of making a home homelike is the greatest art you can learn. 

Even though it should not be your vocation to acquire a home 
of your own, an adequate knowledge of household work will never 
be a drawback to the work God has in view for you. Whether you 
remain in the world and lead a single life, or whether you spend 
the years of your life behind convent walls, the knowledge of that 
work will never be a hindrance to your success. But if God has 
called you to be in due time the mother of a home, that knowledge 
of household duties will be an absolute necessity. Indeed, the time 
will come when you will derive more solace and comfort from the 
ability to prepare a good meal, than from all the fine arts. 

No matter, then, what you may be occupied with for the greater 
part of the day, help your mother in her work as you get home from 
school or work. 

As a shining model for yourselves you have only to look up to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. If ordinary household duties have not 
been beneath the dignity of the Queen of angels and of saints, they 
should certainly not be disdained by you. 

Remember that you owe it to God, to yourselves, and to those 
whom God may place in your care, to learn how to make home a 
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little heaven on earth. And the sooner and the better you learn 
this great lesson from your own mother, by helping her in those 
same duties, the better it will be for you and for those whose wel- 
fare and happiness will be placed in your keeping. 
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BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 


XXXI. FurtTHER THouGcuts Upon THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


My Dear Boys: There are two other matters we must touch 
upon in treating this commandment, although people are little in- 
clined to give them the consideration they require. It is remark- 
able how this commandment is neglected in the examination of 
conscience. Boys will say to themselves: “Fifth Commandment— 
Well, I have not killed anyone.” But even though you are not 
guilty of murder you may be guilty of sins against this command- 
ment. 

The first question I want to propose to you is this: Do you ever 
expose your life or health without necessity? 

Boys consider it a badge of honor and bravery to risk life or 
health for some foolish prank. A poor swimmer will strike out 
beyond his depth. Some reckless fellow will try and skate upon ice 
no thicker than the blade of a penknife. Another will look into 
a loaded gun that always goes off when it shouldn’t. Others drive 
at breakneck speed their bicycles or automobiles, or get reckless 
with machinery. One can hardly pick up a paper without reading 
of accidents and loss of lives that could have been prevented with 
a little care and prudence. The fact that some persons have had 
fortunate escapes is no guarantee that they will always have such 
luck in future; it gives them no right to trifle with death and call 
cowards those who have more regard for their life. 

There are, indeed, times when we must expose our life to danger. 
A priest and a doctor often expose themselves to danger in attend- 
ing the sick. Firemen, nurses, policemen, soldiers and sailors must 
risk their lives when duty calls. But all these cases are of men 
who devote their lives to the welfare of others, and who are ready 
to make the sacrifice of their lives to save the lives of others. 
These people, too, are under the special protection of God. If, by 
chance, they should lose their lives in their calling they are martyrs 
of duty, and God will reward them. 

But where there is no obligation arising from either duty or 
charity, we are by no means allowed to risk our life. 

You understand that only He has a right to life who gave it. 
We have not placed ourselves into this world. It is God who gave 
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us life. He has placed us into this world giving us a certain 
length of time, and graces wherewith to gain eternal life,—Heaven. 
God can and will take this temporal life from us, when and where 
and in what manner He sees fit. Hence any act on our part where- 
by we place our life in danger is nothing else than disputing this 
right of God, or taking it out of His hands. It stands to reason 
that if, by our actions, we interfere with the plans of God in this 
most sacred right of His, He cannot be indifferent in the matter. 
And we shall be the losers if we trifle with the rights of God. 

Realizing that your life belongs to God, you will understand why 
you are not allowed to expose your life to danger by any unnecessary 
risk or carelessness or recklessness. If duty or charity urge you to 
expose your life to save the life of another, you may depend upon 
the help of God, because then the risk is taken for the love of His 
commandment. 

It is unlawful for us to risk our lives unnecessarily, and it is 
equally wrong to shorten our lives by any act of indiscretion, or 
by sin. 

Under this heading I must place the use of tobacco by smoking 
and chewing. 

I know you want to be men, and you can hardly wait the time 
till you can feel the first little hairs on your upper lip. But let 
me tell you, your troubles will begin soon enough without trying 
to hurry them along. Stay boys as long as you can. A pipe or 
cigarette in your mouth will not make a man of you. You can- 
not call a snowman a man though he has a corncob pipe in his face. 
A man may look well with pipe or cigar; a boy looks foolish. 

It is not to begrudge you a little pleasure, if you are told to 
abstain from the use of tobacco. It is for your own good. Doc- 
tors will tell you that, while the use of tobacco is comparatively 
harmless to people who are fully grown unless some organic 
trouble makes the use of tobacco harmful, its use is surely danger- 
ous for boys. For a healthy growth it is necessary that all your 
organs of body grow uniformly. If most organs grow uniformly, 
but one, the heart, is retarded and does not grow in proportion to 
the other parts, you will in all likelihood be one of the number that 
die young. If the heart is too weak to do the work for the over- 
grown body it will naturally give out. With boys who use tobacco 
whilst in the state of growing it often happens that some part 
of the body stays behind. To grow up in such a manner, with an 
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organ like the heart remaining weak, will mean physical collapse 
when sickness overtakes you. You, with your natural craving for 
long life, will you try to undermine it? Do not think of smoking 
until you are fully grown, when you can smoke in public without 
fear of being laughed at. You will then enjoy a pipe or cigar all 
the more. 

You must observe the same precautions, for a similar reason, 
regarding all alcoholic drinks. The use of such drinks must not 
be allowed except in accordance with the instructions of a doctor. 
The effect of alcoholic drinks upon the undeveloped body is similar 
to that of tobacco. 

Even in later years never allow yourself to hanker after drink. 
Check at once all such tendency. When you see that drink is 
getting the better of you, abstain from it altogether. 

Another practice equally, if not more, harmful, is the drinking 
of ice-water. The hotter some people feel the more ice-water 
they pour down. How can we be surprised if so many die of 
quick consumption! You see boys getting overheated while playing 
ball. They perspire effusively. The very first thing they do is 
to pour a dipper of ice-water into their system. The human body 
is not made to stand such abuse. 

Even when not overheated it is a risky thing to drink ice-water. 
No one knows where the ice comes from. It may have been taken 
from a swamp with great typhoid or malaria possibilities. One 
day I saw an ice-water tank being filled in a railway coach. A 
block of ice was being pushed along the dirty platform of the depot 
where hundreds had walked. A porter took an axe, knocked off 
a few chunks and threw them into the tank. Whether that tank 
had ever been cleaned of the sediment of previous content I could 
not say. Even if the ice had been made of pure and distilled water 
and if the tank had been clean, the way of handling the ice, and 
the dangers of a drinking cup that all kinds of persons put to 
their mouths, should make us think twice before we drink. The 
common drinking cup is one of the most prolific breeders of sick- 
ness. The most dreaded skin diseases, as well as tubercular and 
cancerous troubles, are easily passed from one to another by means 
of drinking cups. Hence it will be far better to suffer thirst for a 
few hours than to drink out of a cup that you find in public use. 

There is no need of going into further details about this matter 
since in school you have been informed about the principal rules of 
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health. Remember the various rules of health that have been ex- 
plained to you,—and act accordingly. 

It will be well, therefore, to examine your conscience from time 
to time, to see whether you recklessly expose your life to dangers 
of any kind, or whether you have contracted habits that tend to 
shorten your life. 

The other matter to which I wish to call your attention is cruelty 
to animals. It is true, this subject is not directly within the scope 
of this commandment; yet it is of particular importance at your 
stage of life to realize that cruelty to animals helps more than any- 
thing else to destroy the nobility of character. 

God has made us masters over the lives of animals. To be cruel 
to animals, to hurt them wantonly, to make them work excessively 
is an abuse of the trust and authority God gave us, and it betrays 
a mean and low disposition. 

If it is necessary to kill an animal it should be killed as quickly 
and painlessly as possible. To make it suffer unnecessary pains 
implies an act of faithlessness to the trust God confided to us and 
an act of barbarity to a creature that is unable to help itself. 
People who are cruel to animals are also cruel and heartless to 
human beings over whom they have power. 

That you may understand what influence cruelty to animals has 
upon the formation of character it will be enough to ask you to- 
wards which animals a boy will be cruel. A boy will never try 
to be cruel to an animal that is able to resent the cruelty by doing 
injury to the boy. He will pick out some small animal, an insect, 
a butterfly, or the cat—and tantalize them. Does this not show 
cowardice in the boy? As a fact, cowardice and cruelty go hand in 
hand. A coward will always be cruel to those weaker than him- 
self. Upon them he practices the spite and malice that he dare not 
show towards those stronger than he. He makes the weaker ones 
suffer innocently for the wrongs, real or imaginary, that he suffers 
from those stronger than himself. 

You know how the world hates a coward, how unhappy he is, 
and what a poor likeness of God is his mean, little and shrivelled 
up soul. Avoid, then, cruelty to animals. Never permit yourself 
or others to be cruel to animals, but be at all times ready to defend 
the weak against the strong. By so doing you will build up a 
noble character, a character that will be the pride of God and His 
angels and your consolation in life and death. 








PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 


DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 


FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 
The Congregation of the Holy Office 


Decides that the thirty Gregorian Masses must be said 
thirty consecutive days, to gain the Gregorian indulgences. 
More than one cannot be said on the same day. These 
Masses can be the Mass for the dead on days in which this 
Mass is allowed. 


From the Congregation of the Council 


The Apostolic Delegate at Washington wished to know 
the status of priests who had not taken the required oath 
when incardinated. 

I. He asked the Congregation whether the bishop has 
the right to declare such incardinations invalid. The an- 
swer was, No. 

II. Must such invalidly incardinated priests return to 
their former dioceses? 

III. Can their original bishop be obliged to receive 
them? 

The answer given to Nos. 2 and 3 was to the effect that 
not only justice but equity is to govern in the consideration 
of these cases—which in general terms means, No, not nec- 
essarily. 

Attention is called here to the fact that the decree a 
primus abolishes presumptive incardination as of old al- 
lowed by the Council of Baltimore. 


From the Congregation of Rites 


The privilege of saying Mass (lecta) for the dead two 
or three times a week, on major or minor doubles, does 
not hold, according to the new rubrics, in Lent or Advent, 
on vigils, ember days. The votive Mass pro sponsis can 
be said as heretofore. The privilege of the votive Mass of 
the Sacred Heart on the first Friday of each month and on 
doubles of the first and second class (where previously al- 
lowed) is still in force. The privilege for double majors 
and minors is withdrawn for the days above specified. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


GENERAL CONFESSION 


At a recent mission in our church a very zealous missionary, in 
his talk on Confession, advised the congregation to make a gerieral 
Confession as a preparation for death, which might be imminent, 
and as a means of making sure of the mission indulgences. After 
hearing Confessions for many hours, I, a parish priest, concluded 
that a general Confession was an unnecessary tax upon priest and 
penitent. Thereafter I allowed only an ordinary Confession. Was 
I justified in my action? 

Answer. Theologians teach that there are times when a general 
Confession is necessary; times when it is useful; and again times 
when it is neither necessary nor useful. When it is necessary by 
reason of some defect in past Confessions, it becomes the duty of 
the confessor as the minister of the Sacrament to see that it is made 
—made integrally and validly. Hence, in such circumstances he 
must insist on a general Confession. Where there is a well-founded 
doubt as to the validity of former Confessions, he may advise gen- 
eral Confession, but cannot impose it, as no one is obliged to re- 
peat Confessions, unless he is morally sure of the worthlessness of 
prior ones. Even in cases where there is not even the shadow of 
a doubt about the validity of former absolutions, it may be very 
advisable to recommend a general Confession for various reasons. 
The ultimate object of such advice would of course be the better- 
ment of the penitent’s spiritual condition. In these days when so 
many are walking no longer with Our Lord; when men are taken 
up more and more with the things of the world, to the detriment 
of the things of the soul; when the service of mammon has been 
substituted for the service of God; it is clearly the duty of the 
followers of Christ to protect themselves from the dangers sur- 
rounding them; by leading a more spiritual life. This can be ac- 
complished by means of Confession, even by making from time to 
time general Confessions. Reviews (general in a sense) have ever 
been used by religious communities as a means of attaining greater 
perfection. Such Confessions beget greater humility, greater con- 
trition, greater purity of heart, and hence a greater desire for the 
more perfect service of God. Particularly is this the case when 
they are preceded by meditations on sin, death, eternity, etc., as 
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happens in time of retreat or of missions, jubilees, etc. This is 
spoken of by Benedict XIV. in his Apostolic Constitution of 1749. 
“Ita universa vitae ratio animo observatur; ex quo hominis timor 
ac humilitas, major in peccatum horror insurgit: augentur vires, 
ut quidquid ad malum provocat, propulsetur; jucundissima pax et 
tranquillitas animo accedit; et quae praeteritis confessionibus illata 
sunt damna sarciuntur.” It is evident the Supreme Pontiff was 
strongly in favor of general Confession at such times as those of 
mission and jubilee, as this constitution was issued in preparation 
for the jubilee of 1750. 

It follows that it is a good plan to advise general Confessions at 
such seasons of grace as a means to an end. Where general Con- 
fessions are neither necessary nor useful, they are not to be per- 
mitted. This is the case when penitents wish to make a general 
Confession for some outside motive; from vanity or pseudo-humil- 
ity, or because the confessor is new to them and they foolishly 
think that such a Confession is necessary that their true spiritual 
condition may be known to him; or more frequently where the 
penitent is given to scrupulosity; in such instances this kind of 
Confession only begets greater difficulties. From what has been 
said above, the solution of the case is obvious. The missionary 
was giving evidence of his zeal for souls and of his wholesome 
practical judgment. He did well in preaching general Confession 
during the mission; his advice would be more practical if he en- 
couraged a general Confession not of the whole life, but of the sins 
committed since the last general Confession. This simplifies mat- 
ters by removing occasion of confusion, worry, doubt, anxiety, etc., 
the natural concomitants of all drastic search into one’s past life, 
thus leading to more certain and more beneficial results. With this 
modification, the holy man’s action is extremely commendable. 
The parish priest did not look at the facts from the proper angle. 
His judgment was obscured by the personal element he introduced. 
His consideration for the penitent was fraught with spiritual dis- 
advantages to the penitent, and led him into a violation of the 
virtue, if not of justice, at least of charity. 
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